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Tight Money s 3-Way Effect on Purchasing Men 


REVOLUTIONARY tape recorder is demonstrated by GE’s Dr. William Glenn. 
It records images via a series of ‘wrinkles’ that can be recreated 


optically. 


For full details about this invention, see PW’s Feb. 1 issue. 


Most Deliveries Will Be Near Normal 
Come April, Steel Warehousemen Say 


New York—Steel warehouses will be able to give “fast and com- 


plete” 
—by April. 


delivery on almost everything—except sheet mill products 


It will take until August for total steel service center inventories 


to reach the 3.4 million ton level—the point 


to-serve every customer’s needs.” 

That’s the estimate given by 
the Executive Committee of the 
Steel Service Center Institute 
(SSCI) of their steel supply situa- 
tion at a meeting here last week. 
The lag in sheet products was 
blamed on continuing high de- 
mand in the auto and appliance 
industries. 

Noting “ever increasing costs 
of inventory possession” due to 
high interest rates, Robert G. 
Welch, the Institute’s executive 
vice president, urged purchasing 
agents to “use caution and ma- 
ture judgment” in rebuilding in- 
ventories. 

This is the only way, he said, 
“to avoid another costly ride on 

(Turn to page 25, column 3) 


“considered adequate 


Supplier Slashes Steel 
Tags $5.40-$7.20/Ton; 
Industry Is Stunned 


St. Louis—In a move that 
stunned customers as well as 
competitors, U.S. Steel Supply 
Co., a warehouse subsidiary of 
U.S. Steel Corp., cut prices last 
week on all hot rolled steel prod- 
ucts. 

The price cuts, which ranged 
from $5.40 to $7.20/ton, were 
greeted with expressions of 
“shock and surprise” by other 
local warehousers, who claimed 
that “no justification” existed for 

(Turn to page 26, column 4) 


P/W PANORAMA 


@ Sure, More Foreign Steel Is Being Used; and yes, it’s some- 
times cheaper than the domestic stuff. But you've got to 
keep your wits about you when dealing in international 
weights, grades, and terms—as Robert C. Kelley, Purchasing 
Week’s new consulting editor, points out (pages 14-15). 


@ Overtime Hours Again Are Piling Up in the hard goods 
industries, reflecting the earnest struggle to make up for 
the steel hiatus. Details of the employment situation (plus 


chart) appear on page 4. 


@ Look For a Moderate Price Hike of 1/%2% in Chemicals for 


the near-term. Thereafter, 


new capacity should catch up 


with demand (or even pass it), leading to stability and pos- 
sibly bargains here and there. More on page 3. 


@ Tire Makers Are Deep in a Quality Battle right now (they 


still hope their competitive 


fracas won't prevent firmer 


prices). The article on page 20 gives the P.A. clues to current 


opportunities. 


@ Machine Tool Orders Are Up, but the industry is pretty 
cagey about its good fortune—as well as the outlook for 
future prices. More on page 13. 


U.S. Dangles Tax 
Bait—But Theres 
Only One Catch... 


Washington—The President is 
dangling new tax bait in front of 
businessmen in the form of a 
promised liberalization of the 
depreciation. There’s only one 
catch: In return, the government 
wants to put a new set of regula- 
tions into effect for resale of used 
equipment. 

At issue is the knotty problem 
of depreciation of equipment in 
manufacturing plants. Ever since 
the Korean War, depreciation re- 
serves have been growing in im- 
portance, until today they are 
industry’s single most important 
source of investment capital. 

There have been numerous 
suggestions raised in the past few 
years that an even more liberal 
depreciation policy is needed to 
provide business the funds for ex- 
pansion and growth. The. Presi- 
dent is now moving to meet some 
of these demands. 

However, Eisenhower is pref- 
acing any liberalization with a 
proviso that an existing “loop- 
hole” in the depreciation regula- 
tions be closed first. This is a pro- 
vision that allows business to be 
taxed on a capital gains basis for 
any profit that accrues from sell- 
ing a piece of used equipment 
for more than it has been depre- 
ciated. 

For instance, here is how the 
law now works in selling a piece 
of $10,000 machinery that has 
been depreciated. down to $5,000. 
If a businessman disposes of the 
machinery for $7,000, this would 
leave a $2,000 profit that would 
be taxed at the 25% capital gains 
rate, or a tax of $500. 

Eisenhower in ‘his budget mes- 
sage last week asked Congress to 
rewrite the statute to allow such 
transactions to be taxed at the 
usually much higher ordinary in- 
come tax rate. For corporations 
this would amount to a 52% rate 
and for individuals the rate goes 

(Turn to page 26, column 4) 


Court Rules for Barge 
Lines in Rate Dispute 


Washington—Barge lines won 
a big victory over the railroads 
when the Supreme Court, in a 
one sentence ruling, upheld a dis- 
trict court decision that bars any 
rate practice that deprives ship- 
pers of the benefits of barge 
transportation. 
Specifically involved are grain 
shipments moving by both rail 
and barge from the Midwest to 
transfer points on the Tennessee 
River, which are then moved to 
consuming areas in the Southeast 
from the transfer points by rail. 
But the case will set the pattern 


(Turn to page 26, column 2) 


Now-—Red Diamonds 


London—De Beers Consoli- 
dated Mines Ltd. strengthened 
its world diamond market 
monopoly last week by corner- 
ing exclusive rights to market 
all Soviet diamond exports in 
the West. 

Signing of the agreement 
ended rumors that the Rus- 
sians planned to dump surplus 
diamonds on the world market. 


From Soot to Gold 


Dust—Thats The 
Cleveland Story 


Cleveland—Commissioner of 
Purchases and Supplies Leo Weil 
has turned the soot from the 
air into a $10,000 bonanza for 
his boss, the City of Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Until five years ago, the by- 
products of coal combustion at 
the Municipal Light & Power 
plant here went up in clouds of 
smoke and soot, settling on Cleve- 
land’s people, buildings and 
roads. 

Then the Municipal Utilities 
Department installed electric pre- 
cipitators in its plants to collect 
this soot (called fly ash) that Weil 
is now selling to out-of-state ce- 
ment producers on a contract 

(Turn to page 25, Column 5) 


This Week’s 


1. Streamlines Stocks 
2. Centralizes Buying 
3. Stimulates Leasing 


New York—The economy’s 
tightening money belt is develop- 
ing tremendous pressure on in- 
ventory control at a time when 
purchasing executives are having 
all they can do just to keep up 
with production upswings. 

While pressure for streamlined 
inventories appears to be the fore- 
most effect, the tight money 
market has influenced purchasing 
operations in three other ways 
according to a PURCHASING 
WEEK survey. It has: 

@Stimulated centralized buy- 
ing. 

@Strengthened the trend to 
leasing. 

@Put a damper on capital 
equipment purchases. 

The majority of P.A.’s re- 
sponding to a PURCHASING WEEK 
survey concerning tight-money 
effects on their buying operations 
also indicated they were being 
squeezed to keep inventories as 
low as possible in relation to out- 
put on one hand, and to buy to 
meet a predicted boom on the 
other. And this vise is bound to 
tighten. 

Leading bankers and econom- 
ists list four factors that will con- 
tinue to stimulate higher interest 
rates at least through the first 
half of 1960: 

@ Inventory needs—The steel 
settlement turned on the green 


(Turn to page 26, Column 1) 


the battle is going: 


such reductions,” 


Canners Assn., 


industry’s expanding interest in 


now in use. 


it is.” 
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COSTS AND COMPETITION—These two forces are locked 
in a struggle that, along with productivity gains, will decide the 
direction and strength of prices in 1960. Some examples of how 


@® PRESIDENT EISENHOWER, in his economic message 
last week, urged that industry bear down hard on lower prices 
while gaining benefits from productivity rate increases. “Without 
he said, “we shall not be able to keep the 
price level as a whole from advancing.” 

®@ U.S. Steel Chairman Roger Blough, addressing the National 
emphasized his conrpany’s post-strike decision 
not to raise prices at least “for the present” was based on strictly 
competitive factors. While not eliminating the possibility of price 
rises later this year, Blough pointedly referred to the canning 


aluminum as a steel substitute. 


He then announced U.S. steel is developing a new tin plate that 
promises to be lighter, thinner, and stronger than any tin plate 


@A flurry of steel warehouse price-cutting in the St. Louis 
area emphasized the unevenness of steel supplies throughout 
the country. The cuts hit plates, bars, structurals, and—surpris- 
ingly—even hot-rolled carbon sheets. The activity prompted one 
steel pricing authority to comment: “I think it wouldn’t be wrong 
to say the so-called steel shortage isn’t what a lot of people think 
Point to remember: St. Louis area steel consumers, con- 
venient to strike-free sources, went through the steel strike with 

(Turn to page 25, Column 1) 


chasing Week Industrial Materials Price Barometer 


Latest 
Week 


Week 
Ago 


97.6 96.3 90.3 


Year 
Ago 


Hides, Rosin, Metals 


Boost Index 


| Year ago 
(Based on 7 Basic Materials) 8 
January 1957=100 
TE ie Os ee Oe Oe ee i Lil} 
JFMAMJJASOND J FMAMS Jul 
i958 : 
This Weeks C dity Pri 
Jan. 20 Jan. 13 Year % Yrly 
METALS Ago Change 
Pig iron, Bessemer, Pitts., gross ton.........+..0000: 67.00 67.00 67.00 0 
Pig iron, basic, valley, gross ton............+-seeeee. 66.00 66.00 66.00 0 
a MS Os oa es uae oe 680.6 bab 80.00 80.00 80.00 0 
Steel, structural shapes, Pitts., cwt............eeee0. 5.50 5.50 5.50 0 
Steel, structural shapes, Los Angeles, cwt............ 6.20 6.20 6.20 0 
ME a ee er 5.975 5.975 5.975 0 
SU, nb ose ce tcceeivesceovececes 5.675 5.675 5.675 0 
UG cnc sc tris Sees ccccceues 5.30 5.30 5.30 0 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Pitts., gross ton........... 43.00 43.00 43.00 0 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Cleve., gross ton.......... 41.00 41.00 39.00 + 5.1 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Chicago, gross ton........ 42.00 40.00 43.00 — 2.3 
EE CEs Cain kwh se hae eens 6450s cbeee 26 .26 247 +83 
Secondary aluminum, #380 Ib.................000s 25 .25 218 +14.7 
Copper, electrolytic, wire bars, refinery, Ib........... 334 335 286 +168 
Copper scrap, #2, smelters price, Ib................ .265 .26 .233 +13.7 
DR MOE LIN s i wig bsp cececrcecceabeseese 12 12 12 0 
Nickel, electrolytic, producers, Ib..............ee08: 74 714 714 0 
Nickel, electrolytic, dealers, Ib.............ceeeeees .14 .74 74 0 
ee, De ere Se a oe Ca wdbdn ce ceeeeeenss 1.00 995 .998 + 2 
Zinc, Prime West, East St. Louis, Ib................ 13 13 115 +13.0 
FUELSt 
Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, Gulf. bbl................. 2.00 2.00 2.00 0 
Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, N.Y. barge, bbl............ 2.37 2.37 2.37 0 
Heavy fuel, PS 400, Los Angeles, rack, bbl.......... 2.15 2.15 2.15 0 
Lp-Gas, Propane, Okla. tank cars, gal.............. 05 05 055 — 9.1 
Gasoline, 91 oct. reg., Chicago, tank car, gal......... ll 113 115 — 43 
Gasoline, 84 oct. reg., Los Angeles, rack, gal......... ll ll AIS — 43 
Kerosene, Gulf, Cargoes, gal............eeeeeeeees 095 095 101 — 59 
Heating oil #2, Chicago, bulk, gal..............-.. .096 .096 11 —12.7 
CHEMICALS 
Ammonia, anhydros, refrigeration, tanks, ton........ 90.50 90.50 90.50 0 
Benzene, petroleum, tanks, Houston, gal............. 34 34 31 + 9.7 
Caustic soda, 76% solid, drums, carlots, cwt......... 4.80 4.80 4.80 0 
Coconut, oil, inedible, crude, tanks, N.Y. Ib.......... -198 .198 .203 — 2.5 
Glycerine, synthetic, tanks, Ib... .........cccceesces .293 .293 278 + 5.4 
Linseed oil, raw, in drums, carlots, Ib............... .176 .176 16 +10.0 
Phthalic anhydride, tanks, 1b......... ccc ecccsecces 165 .165 205 —19.5 
Polyethylene resin, high pressure molding, carlots, Ib. . 325 Bo i — 71 
Rosin, W.G. grade, carlots, fob N.Y. cwt............ 13.70 13.10 9.85 +39.1 
Shellac, T.N., N.Y. 1B... 0... 24-2 Pee RTT EE 31 31 31 0 
Soda ash, 58%, light, carlots, cwt...........-.-e005 1.55 1.55 1.55 0 
Sulfur, crude, bulk, JoMg TOR... 0.20... ce ccccvcees 23.50 23.50 23.50 0 
Sulfuric acid 66° commercial, tanks, ton............ 22.35 22.35 22.35 0 
Tallow, inedible, fancy, tank cars, N.Y. Ib........... .056 .057 074 —243 
Titanium dioxide, anatase, reg. carlots, Ib............ 255 255 255 0 
PAPER 
Book paper, A grade, Eng. finish, Untrimmed, carlots, 

CWE. 0060s n REESE SAGEN SAA UN URN cee 4 5 17.20 17.20 17.00 + 12 
Bond paper, #1 sulfite, water marked 20 Ib, car. lots, 

CWL 2. cccccdReneGaabee deus asa seehs wot en ale 25.20 25.20 24.20 + 41 
Chipboard, del. N.Y., carlots, ton. ..........-eeeee- 100.00 100.00 100.00 0 
Wrapping paper, std. Kraft, basis wt. 50 Ib rolls...... 9.25 9.25 9.00 4 39 
Gummed sealing tape, #2, 60 Ib basis, 600 ft. bundle. . 6.30 6.30 6.40 — 1.6 
Old corrugated boxes, dealers, Chicago, ton.......... 22.00 22.00 23.00 — 43 
BUILDING MATERIALS{ 

Cement, Portland, bulk carlots, fob New Orleans, bbl. . 3.65 3.65 3.65 0 
Cement, Portland, bulk carlots, fob N.Y., bbl........ 4.18 4.18 4.29 — 2.6 
Southern pine, 2x4, s4s, trucklots, fob N.Y., mftbm... 126.00 126.00 119.00 + 5.9 
Douglas fir, 2x4, s4s, carlots, fob Chicago, mftbm.... 138.00 139.00 131.00 + 5.3 
Douglas fir, 2x4, s4s, carlots, fob Toronto, mftbm.... 117.00 117.00 109.00 + 7.3 
TEXTILES 

Burlap, 10 oz, 40%, N.Y., YO. ccc vccccccccscccccnese 104 106 .104 0 
Cotton smiciiiias, 1°, NLY., BR. nce ccc ccc ccc eee 331 331 356 — 7.0 
Printcloth, 39”, 80x80, N.Y., spot, yd...........45- .229 .229 182 +25.8 
Rayon twill 40%”, 92x62, N.Y., yd.........eceeee- 235 .235 .22 + 68 
a. fA SA ere ere rier a 1.60 1.59 1.42 +12.7 
HIDES AND RUBBER 

Hides, cow, light native, packers, Chicago, Ib......... 235 215 192 +22.4 
Rubber, #1! std ribbed smoked sheets, N.Y., Ib....... 410 415 306 +34.0 


+ Source: Petroleum Week } 
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ANTI-INFLATION FORCES are getting a sharp assist from President 
Eisenhower's new budget proposals. 

Don’t underestimate the effects of (1) a balanced budget in fiscal 1960 (the 
year ending June 30, 1960), and (2) a surplus for fiscal 1961. If current 
proposals materialize, the budget could have a triple-barreled effect on over-all 
price levels. 

© It will hold the boom to modest proportions. When the government takes 
in more than it shells out, it means less over-all business demand. 

© It will limit the supply of money. The government won’t be injecting addi- 
tional inflationary money into the system as it did when it was operating at 
a deficit. 

@ it will have a psychological effect. Budget balancing implies a govern- 
ment fight on inflation. This tends to permeate the economy. And there’s less 
of a “me too” attitude when questions of price rises come up. 

. * a 


BUDGET EFFECT ON BUSINESS is likely to be a lot stronger than many 
people think. 

The magnitude of a switchover from a deficit to a surplus can best be seen 
by taking a closer look at current fiscal 60 budget figures. 

According to the latest estimates, the year ending June 30, 1960 will 
just about balance—showing a fractional surplus of $0.2 billion. 

To achieve this, the government will have to run up a surplus of some $7 
billion in the next six months. That’s what is needed to balance out the actual 
$7 billion deficit recorded over the past six months. 

That’s quite a change. Where before Uncle Sam was adding $7 billion to 
the spending stream, he will now be taking out $7 billion. 

Business and consumers will tend to make up the gap. But without the third 
force (government), it’s hard to see any runaway boom. 


FROM THE MONETARY ANGLE, the switch from deficit to surplus may 
have even more far reaching implications. 

A surplus means there’s no need to increase the money supply for the 
purpose of financing government purchases. The government already has 
money—in the form of taxes collected from the public and from business. 

With no deficit-inspired increase of money in circulation, there’s less chance 
of “classical” inflation: Too much money chasing too few goods. 

It means the Federal Reserve Board authorities will be under less pressure 
to keep the money supply down via hikes in (1) the discount rate, and (2) 
reserve requirements. 

* ° * 


INTEREST RATES also are likely to be affected by the switch from budget 
deficit to budget surplus. 

With its coffers full, the government will not be competing for funds—at 
least not to the same extent as it has been in recent months. The resulting 
lower over-all demand for money is bound to be a factor in the lowering of 
short-term interest rates. 

Two other factors to consider: (1) Inventory accumulation will be tapering 
off in late 1960. (2) The sobering effeet of a surplus on over-all business condi- 
tions also should begin to take hold by that time. 

Conclusion: Look for a tendency toward easier money before the year is 
out. 

Unfortunately, that’s little solace for those who can’t wait and need money 
now. As the story on page 1 indicates, the tight money momentum of 1959 
is likely to carry rates still higher in the immediate future. 
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Expanded Production 
Competition Should Hold 


New York—The 1960 price 
outlook for industrial chemicals 
looks to be generally stable. Am- 
ple productive capacity will tend 
to offset rising demand and hold 
the over-all price rise to 1-14‘ 
over the year. 

Some suppliers are even more 
optimistic about holding the 
price line. A Dow Chemical Co. 
spokesman notes, “We look for 
industrial chemical prices to re- 
main level. It depends on how 
strong inflationary pressures be- 
come.” 

The moderate estimate of a 
1-14%2% rise—by PW economists 
—is based on a balance of sev- 
eral varying and divergent fac- 
tors. Those favoring an upward 
price trend are: 

® High demand levels. In 1959, 
the surge in demand for indus- 
trial chemicals, despite the steel 
strike, brought about a 20% in- 
crease in production (see chart at 
right). 

And 1960 should show a fur- 
ther production of 9% to 10%. 
Every area of chemical demand 
looks to be up—with plastics, 
synthetic rubber, and fibers lead- 
ing the way. 

® Chain reaction of recent price 
hikes. The 3¢/gal price rise for 


4 


benzene (almost 10%), posted |, 


Jan. 1, will probably lead to in- 
creases in styrene and phenol 
where benzene is an important 
cost factor. 

Recent price increases for 
some metals—aluminum, copper, 
zinc—already have sparked hikes 
among chemicals utilizing them. 

@Short supply items. I[mpor- 
tant coké-oven chemicals, includ- 
ing naphthalene and its phthalic 
anhydride derivative, developed 
painfully tight supply situations 
during the steel strike. 

Backlog demand and increased 
consumption levels promise to 
keep the supply of these chemi- 
cals under strain through most of 
1960 despite resumption of coke- 
oven operations. The fact that 
petroleum firms—where manu- 
facturing costs are higher than 
the coke-oven process—are re- 
ported considering the manufac- 
ture of naphthalene indicates 
pending hikes for these items. 

Maleic and fumaric acid are 
other chemicals in short supply. 
Ammonia surpluses have been 
absorbed in most areas. Sulfuric 
acid won’t be overabundant in 
the Midwest. 

@Increased cost pressures. 
Higher labor costs will probably 
be added to rising research and 
material costs when the minimum 
wage levels for chemical indus- 
try government contracts are re- 
viewed, starting Jan. 26. 

® Historical behavior. Perhaps 
the most convincing evidence for 
rising chemical tags is past ex- 
perience. At no time in the last 
decade did increased chemical 
consumption fail to be accom- 
panied by rising price levels. 


Boom to Level Off 


The second half—when the 
boom is expected to level off— 
should bring a halt to chemical 
price hikes and may even reverse 
the trend with some tag cuts. 

The major factors that will 
brake the price advance will be: 

@ Expanded production facili- 


Moderate Price Rise Seen for Chemicals 


Facilities Plus Foreign 
Advance to 1-1/2% Level 


expenditures—close to $1% bil- 
lion outlay—is slated for 1960. 
By the end of the year expanded 
output should ease the maleic and 
fumaric acid supply situation, 
and may cut formaldehyde tags. 
@ Competition, 1959 saw 
chemical imports reach record 
levels, and reports are that for- 
eign competition is the most 
rugged ever on price and techni- 
cal assistance bases. Domestic 


competition has always been 
fierce and, with expanded capa- 
city, promises to become more so. 

@Ample profit margins. The 
1959 gain in profits is estimated 
at more than 25%, far outdis- 
tancing the increase in total sales. 
The wider profit margins put the 
industry in a good position to 
absorb cost increases. 

© Cost-cutting expenditures. 
About 40% of the 1960 in- 
dustry capital expenditures will 
be for cost-cutting modernization 
which will enhance the ability of 
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grownups always share 


a map that shows all points from which shipments may come 
to you on direct, single-line service through Roadway 


ictionary with a glossary of traffic terminology in 


common usage 


customized shipping information to suit your specific requires 


and... just for fun... 


“Roadway Patrol” .. a highway game the children love, and 
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ROADWAY EXPRESS, INC. 
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SEND IN COUPON 
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ROADWAY SERVICE 
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AKRON, OHIO 


ROADWAY EXPRESS, INC. © 147 PARK STREET « AKRON, OHIO 


Please send me: 
Roadway point map from my location 
____Roadway’s Shipper’s Dictionary 


Information on service, rates, insurance, etc., to my 
location 


—___Roadway’s “Patrol” highway game 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY & STATE 
COMPANY. 


This Week’s 


Washington 
Perspective 


President Eisenhower's new legislative program, as reflected in 
the budget and economic report, clearly sets forth the Adminis- 
tration’s views for stepping up the nation’s long term growth 
rate. 

The President and his economic advisers feel the economy 
needs no artificial stimulants; the economy is strong and primed 
to make a big upward thrust in the decade ahead. 

A stronger than expected economic outlook for the short-term 
also is indicated in the budget and economic report. The possi- 
bility is suggested that the boom could well continue through 
1961 instead of tapering off into recession at the end of 1960. 

Three key areas the Administration is watching in determining 
the short-term business outlook all point up the importance of 
purchasing—by P.A.’s at the industrial level and consumers at 
the retail level. 

The three: inventory rebuilding now underway; procurement 
of capital plant and equipment; and consumer buying. 

Contrary to many widely held notions, the Administration’s 
economic pulsetakers see no all-out buying sprees in any of these 
three areas. 

Rather, a gradual stepup in such buying appears in the cards, 
according to these estimates, that would spread the boom out 
further. 

There’s direct implications in this reasoning for any future 
recession: A moderate buildup in buying now would likely mean 
a more moderate recession—not one characterized by a sharp 
and steep dislocation coming down from high buying plateaus. 

. + ~ 

The President laid out his legislative recommendations to 
Congress in two major economic documents last week: the 
budget and the economic report. 

Eisenhower draws a sharp line betwen the Administration 
and those Democrats, and even some Republicans, who believe 
the road to economic expansion calls for stepped-up federal 
efforts and more spending. 

Eisenhower’s answer to the mounting political issue of eco- 
nomic growth: Government should clear out of the way and let 
the businessmen have their lead. 

Not more, but less, government action is needed at this time 
to provide for fullest “sustainable” growth. 

Here’s what the President’s advisers foresee in the way of 
growth over the next decade, given the above conditions: Our 
rate of growth should increase from a present yearly average of 
somewhat more than 3% to an average of a little better than 
4% in the years ahead. 

By 1970, this would produce a Gross National Product of 
roughly $725 billion, or about 50% greater than the total output 
of goods and services at present. 

Two major growth potentials are foreseen that would step 
up the rate of economic expansion: 1. An annual increase in 
the size of the labor force double that of the postwar experience. 
A bigger labor force not only will consume more, but produce 
more. 2. A big payoff in heavy research and development ex- 
penditures resulting in technological breakthroughs and increased 
productiveness. 

The forecasts look for an extension of the rate of produc- 
tivity growth at the current pace. Any increase in the rate of 
productivity growth would add just that much more frosting. 

* * . 

These rosy assumptions are reflected in the budget and eco- 
nomic report. Little new legislation is recommended of the 
growth stimulating type calling for more federal funds. 

The key points: 

@ Federal spending should be held to the bare minimums set 
forth in the $79.8 billion budget for fiscal 1961. 

@ Budget surpluses should be generated to be applied to 
reduction of the federal debt. This would allow use of more 
funds for private investment to meet growth needs. 

@Congress should remove the 4% % interest ceiling allowed 
to be paid for long-term government debt. This would allow 
the government to market its securities easier and bring more 
stability to the money markets. 

Other legisiative plans tally with this aim of allowing the 
private economy to handle growth expansion where possible: 
raising the interest ceilings on veterans housing programs to 
attract more private capital; granting small business investment 
companies a freer hand in making investments; dropping farm 
price supports to allow freer market play in determining agri- 
cultural prices and marketing. 

The key to the Eisenhower growth philosophy is “shared 
responsibility.” Private business and the states are to carry the 
load where possible. 

The federal government is assigned the role to “encourage and 
reinforce the efforts of individuals and private groups.” 


JAN. 25-31 
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Washington—President Eisen- 
hower’s budget for fiscal 1961 
provides a general blueprint of 
federal procurement activities fou 
the new fiscal year. At the same 
time, it calls for some changes 
in procurement and contracting 
procedures. 

The President wants to lift the 
secrecy lid from some programs 
and ease restrictions on others to 
allow more bidding by foreign 
contractors. However, he is get- 
ting opposition from inside the 
Pentagon from officials who feel 
that foreign firms could be cut 
off as sources of supply in event 
of national emergency. 

Changes also are in the making 
in the stockpiling programs con- 
ducted by both the Defense De- 
partment and General Services 
Administration. Calling for $79.8 
billion in expenditures, the Eisen- 
hower budget, submitted to Con- 
gress last week, lays out one of 
the biggest years in history for 
federal procurement and con- 
tracting officers in the 12 month 
period beginning July 1. 
Approximately $41 billion of 
the total will go for defense. On 
the revenue side, Eisenhower 


looks for the nation’s economy to 
keep expanding so that the total 
tax take is predicted to rise to 
$84 billion, thus producing a 
$4.2 billion surplus. 

But these are merely the bare 
figures. It is the job of the federal 
P. A. to convert the biggest part 
of the budget totals into reality 
by arranging to disburse the 
money to the public for goods 
and services. 

Somewhat more than half of 
the new budget likely will be 
spent by procurement officers 
based on a continuation of past 
trends. The amount spent on de- 
fense items rises closer to three- 
fourths of the total $41 billion 
set aside for this purpose. 

® Defense—The Pentagon dur- 
ing fiscal 1960 will buy $15-bil- 
lion of aircraft, missiles, ships 
and other weapons, and military 
construction. Another $14.2 bil- 
lion is set aside for research and 
development and for operation 
and maintenance of defense 
establishments and equipment. 
The bulk of this will be new busi- 
ness for private companies. 

This comprises only half the 
job of Defense Dept. Procure- 


Ike Calls for Procurement Switch 


ment-contracting officials, how- 
ever. During the same pericd, 
contracts will be arranged for an 
additional $30-billion in goods to 
be delivered in the future. 

@Foreign Bids—Eisenhower 
in his budget message asked 
again for a change in procure- 
ment regulations to allow foreign 
firms more authority to bid on 
these new contracts. Foreign 
companies now are barred from 
securing contracts for many items 
classified as secret. 

® Stockpiles—Most of the ob- 
jectives for the stockpiling of 
strategic materials have been 
met, according to the President, 
so this program is starting to 
taper off. The President stated 
that contracting officers are try- 
ing to negotiate further reduc- 
tions in already existing contracts. 

The General Services Admin- 
istration, the civilian buying 
agency of government, has a 
budget of $458 million for the 
new fiscal year, an increase of 
$38 million. Requirements of the 
stockpile program handled by 
GSA have been just about ful- 
filled. Chief expenditures will be 
for storing, maintaining stocks. 


December Jobs Hit 
65.7 Million Peak 


Washington—Employment is 
beginning to shake off the effects 
of the recent nationwide steel 
strike. A spate of new statistics 
covering December labor opera- 
tions reveals: 
@On overtime — PURCHASING 
WEEK’s overtime index is up 4% 
above month and year-ago levels. 
@On unemployment — The 
number of jobholders has soared 
to a new December high of 65.7 
million. This marks the first 
Nov.-Dec. rise in the postwar 
period. 
The renewed buoyancy in 
PURCHASING WEEK’s overtime 
hour measure is especially signifi- 
cant as a barometer of future 
business activity. A rise in over- 
time is a pretty good sign that the 
economy is heading upwards. 
While the rise noted for De- 
cember isn’t earth-shaking, it 
does mean a reversal of a down- 
trend that set in during early 
autumn. 

Even more important, the rise 
is taking place entirely in the key 
hard goods sector—with 


tually unchanged. 

The percentage rise of hard 
goods, for example, shows an im- 
pressive 12% boost above the 
previous month. In part, it re- 
flects the effort of many manufac- 
turers to catch up with backlogs 
that had accumulated during the 
strike. 

The picture for unemployment 
—another side of the labor coin 
—is also impressive. Normally, 
unemployment would have in- 
creased by more than 100,000 by 
December. This time the total 
actually declined—pushing the 
unemployment rate to the lowest 
point since July. And all signs 
point to further improvement in 
January. Many firms at first were 
reluctant to call people back to 
work because they feared an- 
other steel walkout. Now that the 
strike is settled permanently, re- 
call rates are accelerating at a 


growing pace. 
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Boom Takes Shape as Jobs, Overtime Go Up 


Bs ce ec 


Seettiane Hours of 
Manufacturing Production Workers Index 


Hard Goods 


% Yrly 


Nov. ‘59 Oct. ‘59 Nov. ‘58 Change 


Ordinance & Accessories.... 72.4 72.4 79.3 — 8.7 
Lumber & Wood.......... 99.9 106.1 103.0 — 3.0 
Furniture & Fixtures....... 110.7 125.0 96.4 + 148 
Stone, Clay & Glass......... 88.9 94.4 91.7 — 31 
Primary Metals ..........: 82.1 92.9 64.3 + 27.7 
Fabricated Metal Products.. 80.0 96.7 86.7 — 7.7 
Non Electrical Machinery... 67.6 73.0 56.8 + 19.0 
Electrical Machinery ...... 84.6 96.2 84.6 0 
Transportation Equipment . 65.5 86.2 113.8 — 42.4 
PIE isa pcteceveaae 113.0 108.7 87.0 + 29.9 
Soft Goods 
OO pe eA ae eee 109.1 109.1 103.0 + 5.9 
BD: 5k Aas pay swan 90.9 118.2 118.2 — 23.1 
Textile Mill Products...... 123.1: 123.1 iis4 + 6.7 
EUR ip 5 6 iwv ce ceudts es 125.0 125.0 108.3 + 15.4 
EE pans ow ind Rats a ube st 100.0 100.0 95.7 + 45 
Printing & Publishing...... 90.6 100.0 78.1 + 16.0 
EARN 104.3. 108.7 91.3 + 14.2 
Petroleum & Coal Products. 85.0 105.0 75.0 + 13.3 
Rubber Products .......... 85.7 125.0 100.0 — 143 
Leather & Products........ 92.9 85.7 100.0 — 7.1 


SOFt somes 
goods overtime remaining vir- 


Steel ingot, thous tons 

Autos, units 

Trucks, units 

Crude runs, thous bbl, daily aver 
Distillate fuel oil, thous bbl 
Residual fuel oil, thous bbl 
Gasoline, thous bbl 

Petroleum refineries operating rate, 
Container board, tons 

Boxboard, tons 

Paper operating rate, % 
Lumber, thous of board ft 


* Revised 


Bituminous coal, daily aver thous tons 
Electric power, million kilowatt hours 
Eng const awards, mil $ Eng News-Rec 


Weekly Production Records 


Latest Week Year 
Week Ago Ago 
b,ti2 ofan" 2,056 
176,245 163,249* 135,953 
30,024 Ztete | Zest 
8,302 8,396 8,129 
13,714 13,821 14,751 
7,127 7,240 7,629 
29,084 29,230 28,488 
% 85.4 86.4 84.7 
169,656 136,487 162,106 
99,716 84,241 93,376 
95.3 80.3* 91.0 
220,718 172,500 198,806 
1,500 1,465* 1,366 
19,236 14,308 13,324 
372.9 415.6 388.1 
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1960 


16,450,000 horsepower 


1969 


26,000,000 horsepower 


In the next five years demand by industry 
for motors to drive air moving equipment is 
going to increase about 60% .. . from 
16,450,000 horsepower in 1960 to 26,000,000 
horsepower in 1965. Other needs are rising 
even faster. Careful matching of motor to 
equipment will assure minimum shutdowns 
for repairs and maintenance. Century Elec- 
tric application engineers can help you get 
that right motor by selecting from among 
the over 10,000 types Century makes. 


All types of equipment—Take hard-to- 
start pumps and compressors . . . with 
Century Electric motors designed for this 
kind of application, starting is no problem. 

Same thing holds true for fans, pumps, 
machine tools, ball mills, printing presses. . . 
Century Electric has the right motor for each. 


Reliable operation — Bonded ‘‘ Mylar” 
and high-temperature varnish insulation give 
tough mechanical strength and resistance to 
moisture .. . rigid cast iron or steel frames 
mean long life and quiet operation .. . 
rotors get special balancing tests before ship- 
ment to eliminate vibration and assure 
longer life... . 


Application aid—To be sure you have the 
right motor for each application, contact 
your nearest Century Electric application 
engineer. He knows motors inside and out 
because he sells, applies and thinks motors 
day after day. For details on Century’s com- 
plete line of motors, write for the Century 
Motor Application Guide, bulletin 270A. 
For more than a motor... 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


St. Louis 3, Missouri Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 


59-15A 


Shipbuilders Find 


Value Analysis 


Pays Off Under New Navy Contracts 


Washington—tThe Navy’s 
Bureau of Ships is currently pay- 
ing a “split-the-difference” divi- 
dend to contractors and affiliated 
suppliers who enlist in _ its 
stepped-up value analysis project. 

Under the program, first tried 
by the Navy back in 1955, con- 
tractors are required to set up 
“value analysis” staffs to work at 
cutting production costs. The 
contractor is allowed to keep half 
the cost savings which result from 
the specialists’ efforts in remov- 
ing so-called “goldplating” from 
the specs. 


11 Contracts Awarded 


A bureau official told Pur- 
CHASING WEEK last week that 11 
such contracts were awarded in 
1959 to shipbuilding companies 
and that the agency is now trying 
to encourage equipment manu- 
facturers — particularly in elec- 
tronics—to agree to similar ar- 
rangements. 

He said that General Dynam- 
ics Corp.’s Electric Boat Div., 
for example, has trimmed ship- 
building costs by $1 million since 
1956 with value analysis con- 
tracts on nuclear submarine proj- 
ects. 


Having Difficulty 


The bureau official admitted, 
however, that the Navy is having 
difficulty convincing some con- 
tractors of the scheme’s feasibil- 
ity. “They don’t like to be told 
how to do their jobs,” he said. 

The plan is more adaptable to 
shipbuilding than to manufactur- 
ing, he conceded. Change orders 
in design specs can be fitted more 
simply into the yard’s pattern- 
making, job-shop operation. For 
equipment makers tooled up with 
jigs and fixtures, on the other 
hand, a continual flow of spec 
change orders is not so easily 
adaptable to current production 
runs. 

The Bureau of Ships tested the 
scheme in two shipyards in 1955, 
the next year put it into effect in 
all government-owned shipyards. 
Since then the Bureau has been 
encouraging private shipbuilding 
contractors to do the same thing. 
The goal is to cover all large 
contractors—building destroyers 
and larger vessels—with value 
analysis clauses. 

The specialized review of de- 
signs through value analysis has 
resulted in annual savings of $6 
million in Navy shipyards alone, 
the Bureau estimates. 

The Bureau’s program differs 
from the Air Force’s incentive- 


Firestone Forms Division 
For Molded Fiber Products 


Akron, Ohio—The formation 
of a new production division for 
the manufacture of molded fiber 
products—called Fibrocast—has 
been completed at the Firestone 
Tire and Rubber Co. 

Fibrocast is made from various 
fibers and synthetic resins and 
can be easily molded, Firestone 
said. Moreover, it is extremely 
lightweight and its rigidity is eas- 
ily controlled over a wide range, 
increasing its adaptability. 

“Tooling costs to manufacture 
a product from Fibrocast are 
much less than for metal or 
molded plastics,” said L. J. 
Campbell, Firestone vice presi- 


price contracts on procurement. 
Air Force contractors agree on a 
fixed price when a production 
project gets under way. 

In estimating actual costs when 
the production run is completed, 
if a sum below the target price is 
achieved, the contractor’s profit 
is hiked. If the sum is over the 
target price, his profit is trimmed. 
Under the Navy’s system, formal 


change orders in specifications are 


made during the actual produc- 
tion run. 


Verbal Slugfest Sparks P.A.s Meeting 


Jacksonville—Buyers and sell- 
ers “shook hands and came out 
fighting” last week, in a panel 
discussion at the quarterly meet- 
ing of the Purchasing Agents As- 
sociation of Florida. 

Asked: “What are the defici- 
encies of salesmen?”, the Florida 
P.A.’s emphasized these serious 
drawbacks among “some, but not 
all” of their vendor representa- 
tives: 

@ Lack of complete familiarity 
with their products. 

@Wasting the busy P.A.’s 
time with small talk. 


® Knocking competitive mer- 
chandise. 

Down but not out, the sales- 
men pointed out these shortcom- 
ings of “some, but not all” P.A.’s: 

® Attempting to break down 
standard prices by referring to 
nonexistent lower prices. 

® Lack of interest in new ideas 
or new products. 

®@ Tendencies to keep salesmen 
waiting or to restrict hours. 

All the panelists, however, 
were quick to emphasize that 
they were talking only of a tiny 
minority of purchasing agents 


and a small group of salesmen. 

Panelists included: Peter B. 
Vasil, purchasing agent for the 
City of West Palm Beach; Ralph 
H. Griffith, Bond-Howell Lumber 
Co.; George W. Holleman, No- 
land Co.; Ralph B. Gibson, Re- 
public Steel Corp.; J. R. Sparks, 
Belmont Packing & Rubber Co. 

In another discussion, on “Re- 
lations of Purchases and Sales to 
Management,” Florida P.A.’s 
pointed out that a purchasing 
agent must be a combination of 
engineer, accountant, public rela- 
tions man, and personnel man. 


Handy & Harman 


Has every form of silver for your electronics applications 


dent. 
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Silver, in many forms and alloys, is a necessity in the elec- 
tronics and electrical industries. To meet this need on a 
high quality level, Handy & Harman manufactures powder, 
flake, paint, paste, sheet, strip, wire, etc., for printed circuits, 
wiring, resistors, condensers, thermistors, contacts, printed 
terminal strips on glass, ceramics, plastic laminates, etc. 


Another “At Your Service” Division of the Handy & Harman 
Silver Supermarket is our Research and Engineering 
Department. Always ready to help you with any problem 
or project you may have involving silver for any application. 


VISIT OUR BOOK DEPARTMENT 

We have five Technical Bulletins giving engineering data 
on the properties and forms of Handy & Harman Silver 
Alloys. We would like you to have any or all of those that 
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particularly interest you. Your request, by number, will re- 


ceive prompt attention. 


Pa GE ee eave cncteces 


Silver-Copper Alloys 
Silver-Magnesium-Nickel 
Silver Conductive Coatings 
Silver Powder and Flake 


see ee ewer 


Dos alcaus + acne Bulletin A-1 
Sate ery Oe Bulletin A-2 
PR ka kaa Bulletin A-3 
ree eee Bulletin A-4 
Sea keer en Bulletin A-5 


Your No.1 Source of Supply and Authority 
on Precious Metal Alloys 


HANDY & HARMAN 


General Offices: 82 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 
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Kaiser Devises 
A Better Scheme 
For Warehousing 


Chicago—Coordination of 
hand pallet and fork lift truck 
operations has cut waste aisle 


space 50% at Kaiser Alu- 
minum’s warehouse here. 
Warehouse supervisor Ralph 


Schmidt had been experimenting 
with both angle and perpendicular 
stacking of pallets in the ware- 
house building wire section when 
he hit upon the innovation, 
which, he says, works equally 
well with both methods of stack- 
ing. 

It used to take a 10-ft aisle 
to accommodate fork lifts that 
were stacking pallets at 90 deg. 
Now Schmidt has fork lifts bring 
the 800-lb pallets, stacked three 
high, to the wire storage area. 
There, an American Pulley Co. 
pallet load lift takes the wire 
down a five-foot aisle still stack- 
ing the pallets at right angles. 

Schmidt found that for work- 
ing in tight spaces the load lift 
fulfilled these two requirements: 

@The steering mechanism 
must be capable of making tight 
turns. 

@The lift control must be 
separate from the steering handle. 

This last is particularly impor- 
tant, Schmidt said, when the load 
is not properly stacked or cen- 
tered on the forks. If a badly 
balanced load is pulled into the 
aisle it is thus possible to lower 
the stack and reposition the 
truck. 

Kaiser found its 27-in. wide 
truck also comes in handy for 
short-distance movement of pal- 
Icts from inside freight cars to 
the loading platform. 

The 4,000-lb capacity lift, says 
Kaiser, handles most intermediate 
loads. 


Without Chemical Use, 
Benson Says Farm Prices 
Will Rise Rapidly, Soon 


Washington—Food prices will 
rise, Agriculture Secretary Ben- 
son declared last week, if farmers 
are forced to abandon chemical 
control of weed and insect pests. 

“We cannot continue to pro- 
duce adequate amounts of safe 
and wholesome foods without 
chemicals,” the Secretary said in 
a prepared statement. 

“Abandoning their use on 
farms and in the food industry 
would result in immediate decline 
in the quality of our food supply 
and cause a rapid rise in food 
prices paid by consumers.” 

Mr. Benson’s bristling state- 
ment was mailed to state depart- 
ments of agriculture, farm organ- 
izations, food trade associations, 
and home economists. 

The eight-page declaration was 
issued in apparent anticipation of 
further efforts by lawmakers and 
officials of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare 
to stiffen federal regulation of 
farm chemical usage. 

Food industries must prove by 
March 6 that their additives are 
harmless as required by the law 
passed by Congress in 1958. 

Certain types of carbon black 
and charcoal are, however, eligi- 
ble for use in limited amounts in 
some products until one year 
from March 6, pending further 
study, the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration announced last week. 
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CUTTING WASTE space by 50% is Kaiser’s new system of coordinating 
hand pallet and fork-lift truck operations. Saves valuable storage space. 


Lumber Prices May Be Getting Soft 


New York—One of the props 
responsible for firm lumber prices 
seems to have crumbled, with the 
possibility that a $60 to $80 mil- 
lion lumber shipment may be 
cleared for the American market 
in about 3 months. 

The shipments were formerly 
reported in danger of cancella- 
tion because British Columbian 
grading facilities didn’t come up 
to FHA specifications (see PW, 
Jan. 4, ’60, p. 3). 

The McGraw-Hill newsletter, 
Construction Daily, reports that 
J. H. Jenkins, chief of Canada’s 
Division of Northern Affairs and 


National Resources, has returned 
from Washington with an offi- 
cially approved plan for U.S. 
recognition of Canadian lumber 
grade markings. 

Under this plan, regional asso- 
ciations can work up standards 
that will meet the approval of the 
FHA and the American Lumber 
Standards Committee. 

Lumber prices are generally 
firm, but may soften soon, partly 
because Canadian shipments may 
soon start rolling again, and also 
because lumber inventory buy- 
ing—which started late last year 
—has almost run its course. 


All FREIGHT EXCLUSIVE 


Central GHQ for cargo insures extra care 
for your shipment on United Air Lines 


United Air Lines’ unique Denver operating base includes centralized cargo control. This 
permits minute-to-minute scheduling of space on the more than 900 United flights daily. 
There’s always a “right flight” for your cargo. When you call United, you’re promised 
space (Reserved Air Freight) to any of 82 cities—and on as little as three hours’ notice! 


AND MORE “EXTRAS”’ 


2000-community service. United 
serves more major markets than 
the combination of cities offered 
by any other line. 


Largest high-speed cargo fleet. In 
addition to DC-6A Cargoliners, 
United passenger DC-7s and other 
Mainliners carry air freight. 


in the box. 


ing weather, 


YOU PAY NO MORE FOR EXTRA CARE WHEN YOU SHIP UNITED AIR LINES 
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Door-to-door pickup and delivery 
makes shipping United as effort- 
less as dropping an Air Mail letter 


Radar on every United Mainliner® 
helps guide shipments past delay- 


livery promises. 


Stee ey: 


helps you keep de- 


FREE BOOKLET 


tells how United Air Lines saves 
shippers money, provides better 
service. How about you? Just 
write to Cargo Sales Division, 
United Air Lines, 36 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, Illinois. 


P.A.s Warned 


to Look Out 


For the Seven Deadly Sins 


Grand Rapids, Mich.—Mem- 
bers of the Grand Rapids Asso- 
ciation of Purchasing Agents 
received practical tips on inter- 
viewing techniques, at the meet- 
ing here Jan. 12. 

George S. Odiorne, director of 
industrial relations at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and a vet- 
eran researcher in the field, out- 
lined this ten-point program for 
conducting better purchasing in- 
terviews: 

1. Classify your interviews. 
These fall into three major cate- 
gories—vendor, company per- 
sonnel, and department person- 
nel, the university official said. 

2. Make courtesy and speed 
the high points of an interview. 
A good interview, Odiorne re- 
marked, adds up to a buying 
climate because both parties are 
content. Salesmen have time 
schedules as well as buyers. 

3. Keep an interview under 
control. Have a pattern for each 
classification and stick to it. 

4. Be aware of the non-direc- 
tive interview aimed at gathering 
information. “It’s a low-pressure 
approach,” Odiorne explained, 
“characterized by the interviewer 
repeating key words of the inter- 
viewee so he'll continue in the 
same vein and perhaps make a 
significant revelation he might 
not make otherwise.” 

5. Make notes on crucial in- 
terviews. This technique, he 
pointed out, can prove useful for 
reference in reviewing contracts, 
and for checking on verbal con- 
cessions and one’s own state- 
ments. 

6. Conduct interviews in pri- 
vate. This makes for a freer ex- 
change and gives the interviewee 
the impression he is dealing with 
the top man. 

7. Develop fact-getting pow- 
ers. Prepare direct and pointed 
questions which clear unneces- 
sary verbiage. Here, Ordione 
recommended the _ reporter’s 
“who, what, when, where, and 
why” approach as useful. 

8. Maintain a business front, 
but remain cordial. Don’t let per- 


P.A.s See Good 
Year for Canada 


Toronto, Ont.— Most Cana- 
dian P.A.’s are predicting a pretty 
good year, a January business 
survey by the Canadian Associa- 
tion of Purchasing Agents re- 
veals. 

Some 69% of the P.A.’s who 
answered the survey said they 
expect “substantial volume in- 
creases” in manufacturing in 
1960. Only 1% predicted a fall- 
off from 1959, while the remain- 
ing 30% anticipate “no change” 
from last year. 

Steel remains the big problem, 
the survey disclosed, as strict al- 
locations continue to hamper 
buyers of hot and cold rolled 
sheet steel and galvanized sheets. 

The survey reports no signs of 
overstocking in other areas how- 
ever. P.A. replies from a broad 
section of Canadian manufac- 
turers revealed increased inven- 
tories in 14% of Canadian in- 
dustry, while 46% showed no 
change, and 40% said they had 
“less money tied up” in raw and 


sonal likes and dislikes affect 
judgment. 

9. Keep timing of interview 
under control. Set a limit before- 
hand and don’t be sidetracked, 
Orlione suggested. 

10. Avoid the “Seven Deadly 
Sins” of an interview, which in- 
clude having a cloudy idea of 
the purpose of the talk, wasting 
time on irrelevant issues, talking 
too much, and letting a salesman 
dominate your schedule. 


Industry Pushes ‘Buy Canadian’ Slogan 


Montreal—Canadian industry 
has started feeding its P.A.’s a 
diet of “Buy Canadian.” 

The slogan, currently appear- 
ing in trade magazine ads, is be- 
ing pushed by Canada’s Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association. 
It comes at a time when Canada’s 
international trade deficit has 
reached a record high. 

As one alarmed CMA official 
pointed out, “our deficit in inter- 
national trade this year is swell- 
ing at a great rate. In the first 
half of 1959, imports exceeded 


exports by $355 million, com- 
pared with a deficit of only $140 
million, a year earlier. 

“At the same time,” continued 
the trade expert, “servicing of 
past debts and other non- 
merchandise transactions  re- 
sulted in a deficit of $482 mil- 
lion. Interest and dividends paid 
outside Canada in the first six 


months of 1959 added up to 
$281 million.” 
While both the CMA and 


Chamber of Commerce deplore 
the existing unfavorable balance 
of payments, neither organization 


suggests Canadian purchasing ex- 
ecutives boycott foreign goods. 

“We have never advanced the 
suggestion that we should not buy 
foreign products,” said another 
CMA man. “Obviously there are 
hundreds of things which are 
made and grown in other coun- 
tries that we don’t make and 
grow here. 

“We not only want them,” he 
declared, “but we need them. I 
hope we keep buying them, be- 
cause they are products that have 
made our living levels as high as 
they are.” 


finished material. 
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ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


If you use locating dowels, hinge pins, rivets, set screws . . . 
or straight, knurled, tapered or cotter-type pins—you should 
look into the savings in time and money offered by the 
Rollpin formula. (1) You start with a straight production- 
drilled hole—no threading, peening or precision drilling is 
needed. (For example: permissible and typical hole toler- 
ances for effective Rollpin installation are .125-.129 for the 
¥” diameter pin; .250-.256 for the 44” pin.) (2) You need 


Touts Kon um ple Kate! OQ... 


no more than a hammer . . . simply modified hand tooling, 
arbor press or hydraulic press to set the Rollpin into a 


secure, vibration-proof fit. (3) You 


just drive the Rollpin 


into the hole... and that’s it. Spring action locks the Rollpin 
in place...regardless of impact loading, stress reversals or se- 
vere vibration. Yet it is easily drifted out ... and can be re- 


used in the same hole. For informati 


on on how Rollpin can 


simplify your fastening jobs, fill in and mail coupon below. 
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I 
" Elastic Stop Nut Corporation of America 
' Bik? «2 Please send the following free product information: 
] CD Rollpin dimensional data (CD Here is drawing of our product. 
® 1 © Rollpin installation What self-locking fastener would 
| suggestions you suggest? 
] Name Title. 
1 # 
A PRODUCT OF rere 
1 
] City Zone. State. 
! 
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Blow Your Own Horns with Timely, 


Concise Reports, 


Cincinnati—Making _ regular, 
timely, and easy-to-digest reports 
is the best way to keep “manage- 
ment’s ear tuned in to the value 
of the purchasing department.” 

Above all else, members of the 
Cincinnati Purchasing Agents As- 
sociation, attending the group’s 
January “Swap Shop” session, 
agree these reports should stress 
cost saving. 


Need to Reach Management 


Al Uhlenbrock, purchasing 
agent for Cincinnati Gasket, 
Packing and Mfg. Inc., summed 
up the opinion of participating 
members: 

“Good or bad,” Uhlenbrock 
observed, “You’ve got to get 
something on management’s desk 
every month. You must let them 
know what you are doing or 
theyll wonder what you are out 
there—a pencil pusher, order 
clerk, or what!” 

William A. Smith Jr., of Na- 


Salt Lake City Sets Up 
Temporary Buying Group 


Salt Lake City—The city gov- 
ernment has set up a temporary 
purchasing committee to handle 
all municipal purchases of $100 
or more. 

The move, approved recently 
by the City Commission, follows 
Major J. Bracken Lee’s demand 
for the resignation of Leslie P. 
Broberg, city purchasing agent. 
The latter was charged with fail- 


PAs Are Urged 


tional Lead, suggested the use of 
bar graphs, flip charts, and other 
“aids to achieving fast and con- 
cise reading.” 

“Tell them how much money 
you saved in reduced costs,” 
Smith added, “so they can see 
you’re a profitmaking organiza- 
tion. Savings on raw materials is 
where you make your money in 
manufacturing these days, and if 
you don’t point that out to man- 
agement, you've missed _ the 
boat.” 


A DISCUSSION OF MATERIALS MANAGEMENT highlighted the January 
meeting of the Metropolitan Purchasers club in New York. Speakers 
included J. A. Russell, American Oil Co., moderator; M. H. Mathew- 
son, Allied Chemical Corp.; H. J. Woods, Ethyl Corp.; and H. W. 
Macintosh, L. C. Koven & Bro., Inc. 


Alcoa Installs Big Press 


Lafayette, Ind.—Aluminun 
Co. of America has doubled its 
outsize shapes capacity. 

A new 14,000-ton extrusion 
press now in production at the 
firm’s plant here can extrude sin- 
gle pieces of aluminum in ex- 
treme lengths, with widths up to 
39 in., weighing 2,500 Ib. 

Designers for civilian indus- 
tries now can work with alumi- 
num shapes in dimensions for- 
merly available almost exclu- 
sively to the military. Previously, 
only the original 14,000-ton 
press, operated by Alcoa under 
the Air Force Heavy Press Pro- 
gram, could produce them. 


“Service to customers comes 
first with me,” says Paul P. Davis, 
McLean President. 
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Handy Wall Chart 


Shows points served to and 
from your nearby terminal. 
Folds to 814” x 11”, and is 
punched for 3-ring binder. For 
your copy, just write McLean 
Trucking Company, Dept. C, 
Box 213, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


McLEAN TERMINAL CITIES 
Akron, Ohio* 


Albany, N.Y. 

ure to seek competitive bids on Asheville, N.C. 

! $10,400 worth of water pipe. Atlanta, Ga. 

j _ Ted Geurts, finance commis- Baltimore, tid.** 
sioner, who is chairman of the ee Se 
new group, said committee pur- Brooklyn, WY. 
chasing would be a temporary eee 2S 
procedure until the City Commis- Charleston, W.Va. 

sion decides whether to adopt it rae ey 
permanently. Cincinnati 


ICC Ruling on ‘Unfair 
Rates Is Expected Soon 


Cincinnati, Ohio** 
Cleveland, Ohio* 
Columbia, S.C. 
Danville, Va. 
Detroit, Mich.* 
Durham, N.C. 
Evansville, Ind.* 
Fayetteville, N.C. 


Greensboro, N.C. 

Savannah, Ga.—A decision in Morton, Coon, 
the lingering battle between the Hartsville, S.C. 
railroads and Sea Train Lines Hickory, N.C. 


over alleged “unfair” rate compe- 


Huntington, W.Va. 
Indianapolis, ind.** 


tition is expected shortly—and it Kinston, NC. 
Lexi a K Pied 
| Gaara’ a 
: | 4é . urg, Va. 
The ICC has directed that the McLean and Hayes have your interests at heart | worms 1. 
case be placed on expedited 7 Newburgh, uy 
schedule, and, informed sources i j New York (Mani 
- ae (Manhattan), N.Y. 
:. oe in every phase of the operation! oo 
: coming by mid-Feb : : ee 
§ The Bosc he ‘eiiintuiadl All of us at McLean Trucking Company and a century in the trucking business to provide Pulledbiehie Pa 
chatess ty Sea Train Li h Hayes Freight Lines could not be more seri- the kind of transportation you need and want. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bes OY rain Lines that ous, or more sincere, when we say, “Service : Providence, R.1. 
drastically reduced all-rail rates ; ye Along the Eastern Seaboard, in the Central Richmond, Va.** 
: to customers comes first with me!” This phrase : 
oa ian benel . ‘tl he States and the Midwest, McLean and Hayes Roanoke, Va. 
pulp ard shipments wi illustrates our realization that we owe our very are anxious to serve you. There’s a nearb Rocky Mount, N.C 
force them to discontinue opera- existence to your approval of our “brand” of terminal. staffed at ualified le nnd ane _ 
f tions here. The outcome of the transportation service. Whether your traffic have your interests at A Put sie “kaon. Shelby, N.C. 
case is expected to have wide- involves truck loads or small LTL shipments, how” to work on your transportation require- ; tae 
f spread implications. we exert every skill and talent we have ac- — ments. If you need informetion from may desk Springfield, Mas 
i : Rail carriers have been push- quired and developed in more than a quarter of at any time, at the McLean general offices in nn Tag ae 
ing a program of selective rate Winston-Salem, I would be delighted to hear Wilmington, N.C 
cuts to attract greater volume. from you. ester teien. H.C 
Tete sources say that if the Winchester, Va.* 
ommission decides in favor of NF ‘ *Hayes Division Terminal 
Sea Train, the rails may find ain an . Drain — 
} themselves in difficulty in other M “LE AN ti 
areas as well. fe  £+ =  ###=§§ ivuhensmmesntanteer nes 9*~ ~ ooo rrmeRe tena: ammane re 7 
Testifying at the ICC hearings ' ' 
here last week, Sea Train Presi- "UY | 4 A DIVISION 
dent John Weller called the rail 1 We HAYES me 
| rate cuts on pulp board ship- f ee sane tates 
ments “one of a long series of | GENERAL OFFICES, BOX 213, WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA : , 
events in a campaign of rate cut- bee eee mwas ——ab | your natty terminal tocay! 
ting by the railroads. But never 
f before has the action been so 
vital as to completely knock us 
out of a port.” 
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| P/W MANAGEMENT MEMOS 


A collection of timely tips, quotations, and inside slants on management and industrial 
developments, along with a run-down of events and trends of use to the purchasing agent. 


Read the Fine Print 


P.A.’s who don’t read fine print may find themselves in a 
peck of labor trouble. The National Labor Relations Board 
has just decided that clauses governing labor disputes in 
purchase contracts may affect the labor relations of the buyer. 

Here’s the case: Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. en- 
tered into a subcontract with a general contractor 
to install windows in an office building. Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass planned to do the work with its own 
employees who were members of the AFL-CIO 
Glazier’s Union. But the AFL-CIO Bridge, Struc- 
tural Steel and Ornamental Iron Workers, who 
were working on the job for the contractor, claimed 
the glazing work as well. 


Pittsburgh Plate found itself in a jurisdictional dispute. 
The Iron Workers insisted that they submit the dispute to 
arbitration. The AFL-CIO National Joint Board set up to 
handle disputes like this decided to award the work to a 
combined crew of Glaziers and Iron Workers. Pittsburgh 
Plate refused to accept the decision. 

The case went to the NLRB. The NLRB found that the 
purchase order covering the contract had a note on its face 
stating that it was “subject to conditions on the reverse side 
of this order”. On the back, down in the fine print, was a 
statement that bound Pittsburgh Plate to accept jurisdictional 
arbitration. 

P.A.’s who are buying goods and services from 
industries continually bothered by labor problems 
should start looking at the back of their invoices. 

A good policy to follow: Take every new contract 
and invoice to your company lawyer if there’s 
something on it that you don’t understand. 


Common Courtesy 


Some American firms—believe it or not—are giving the 
cold shoulder to foreign purchasing men who send requests 
for quotes on U. S. goods and equipment. This chilly treat- 
ment isn’t likely to win friends around the world, says the 
U. S. Department of Commerce’s Foreign Commerce weekly. 
Our embassies abroad are receiving a stream of complaints 
about discourteous treatment. 

The department’s Bureau of Foreign Commerce has avail- 
able a list of American companies, their products, and for- 
eign agents at each of our diplomatic missions. The Bureau 
also will provide American firms with a report on foreign 
concerns for $1.00 each. See your nearest Department of 
Commerce office. 


Tax Time Again 


Now that you’ve got your W-2 forms, spend a few minutes 
in thought before you start to fill out 1040. This year the 
Internal Revenue Service will be more nosey than ever about 
expense account deductions. If you have a credit card 
account in your employer’s name, you must be prepared to 


back up each charge slip with the who and why of entertain- 
ment expenses. But if you are completely reimbursed by 
your employer in cash for all expenses, you don’t have to give 
a detailed report because your employer has all the informa- 
tion the government might want. 

A handy question-answerer for those long nights of figuring 
ahead is the booklet “Your Federal Income Tax”, a Treasury 
Department publication available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. Price: $.40. Aspirin 
extra. 


Living With Other Divisions 


Many P.A.’s are bothered by the sticky problem of inter- 
divisional dealings within their companies Men who work in 
highly decentralized firms probably suffer more with this 
one than anything else. 

One problem: inter-divisional sales of parts. Does 
your top management treat the buying division like 
a brother—give him a break on price, and cut its 
own profits—or does top management price com- 
petitively and risk losing the business to outsiders 
(thus idling part of your own plant and not covering 
your fixed costs)? 

John Dearden, formerly on the finance staff, Ford Motor 
Co., and now on the faculty at Harvard Business School, sug- 
gests a new way out. His basic idea: Decisions should be 
made so they will contribute to over-all company profits, not 
just one division’s profit and loss sheet. The way to imple- 
ment the decision may not make divisional P.A.’s happy. 
Dearden suggests: 

“Let the selling division decide whether or not 
it will produce a part .. . any change in company 
profits will be reflected in the financial statements 
of the selling division . . . on the other hand, the 
buying division is not in a position to evaluate a 
make-or-buy decision from a company point of 
view.” 

The cost of over-all company facilities made idle through 
outside-buy decisions far outweighs the supposed advantages 
of external purchase. Of course, prices must be competitive, 
and Dearden suggests several ways to keep internal prices 
down to those of outside sources: continuous evaluation 
against outside vendors’ prices, incentives to the selling divi- 
sion to reduce prices further, and right of appeal to top man- 
agement if prices are too high. 


Short Pointer 


Confused about job titles on your company’s organization 
chart? Here are some definitions that may help (get a laugh, 
that is): Expediter: one who compounds confusion with com 
motion. Chief Expediter: one who does the same while flying 
jets and staying at good hotels. Efficiency Expert: a guy who 
trains expediters. Coordinator: a guy who has a desk between 
two expediters. 


Follow Up: Lester wa paola A 


Good Editing Job 
Washington, D. C. 


List Products 
Omaha, Neb. 
We use PURCHASING WEEK in our 
purchasing department conference each 
week. We discuss among other things 
the item “PURCHASING WEEK Asks” 
and we are wondering if it would be 
possible to list the products manufac- 
tured by the organizations for whom 
these various purchasing people work. 
P. S. Tizel 
General Purchasing Agent 
Omaha Plant 
Vickers Inc. 
@We think your suggestion is a 
good one and are making the 
change in this week’s column. 


Help Wanted 


formation. 


drop us a line. 


prices brought. 
tion very useful. 


Erie, Pa. 

We are establishing a new purchase 

ordering routine in our department and 
are in need of some help. 

One of our objectives is a good 


monthly. 


10 


follow-up system on all purchase or- 
ders placed with our suppliers. 
you please send us any available in- 


Purchasing Agent 

American Sterilizer Co. 
@We are sending Mr. Weindorf 
some data. If you think your fol- 
low-up system would help him, 


Congratulations 
New York, N. Y. 
Congratulations on your department 
reporting machinery 
We find this informa- 


Assistant General Purchasing Agent 
American Brake Shoe Co. 
@ This new feature, “PW Reports 
on Resale Prices,” 
in our Nov. 9, ’59 issue and appears 


made its debut 


Would 


Thanks for the Jan. 4 issue. The 
editing job certainly made an otherwise 
confused, technical, and, therefore, 
dull discussion interesting to the reader 
(“Administered Pricing Is Here—But 
Is That Bad?,” p. 1). 

Wilson Schmidt 
Associate Professor of Economics 
George Washington University 


A. L. Weindorf 


auctions and | Wants Reprint 

Superior, Wis. 
Will you send me a copy of the re- 
print, “Write Letters That Bring the 
Results You Want,” by C. W. Wilkin- 

son (PW, Dec. 29, ’58, p. 6). 
Lawrence M. Hagenz 
Mayor 
City of Superior 


@ Reprints are available. 


A. D. Kattelle 
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PURCHASING WEEK Asks . . . 
Should purchasing agents set aside certain 
days and hours for salesmen’s calls? 


Asked of: Sales Executives 


January 25, 1960 


F. L. Hooper, executive vice president—-sales, 
Cambridge Wire Cloth Co., Cambridge, Md.: 


“The number one problem of sales is efficiently 
to combat this fast growing trend of purchasing 
agents setting aside certain days and hours for 
salesmen’s calls. Typically, salesman Jones covers 
distant ‘Big Town’ in three days. Midway there 
are only two good accounts, one of which he cov- 
ered on the long day enroute and the other on 
his return. Recently, both companies specified no 
calls on Mondays and Fridays. We feel that in 
situations like this special consideration should 
be given to out-of-town salesmen.” 


R. M. Simpson, assistant general sales manager, 
Crucible Steel Co. of America, Pittsburgh: 


“We are in 100% agreement with this because 
it aids us in scheduling our salesmen’s time to 
do the most effective sales and service job. More- 
over, purchasing agents, being management 
people, must have time for planning and effec- 
tively carrying out their management function. 
We appreciate their need for scheduling their 
time. It is important to their company and to 
us as well. The better they plan their procure- 
ment program, the better we are able to service 
their needs.” 


H. B. Tonsmeire, vice president—sales, Turner 
Supply Co., Mobile, Ala. (industrial distributor): 


“This practice should be helpful in metro- 
politan areas, but could be most inconvenient 
in outlying areas. Its success depends largely on 
the purchasing agent actualiy devoting his time 
during the designated period exclusively to the 
salesmen who call. Cutting down on interruptions 
can save both the purchasing agent’s and the 
salesman’s time. It also affords a better oppor- 
tunity to both present and understand the prod- 
ucts or ideas being discussed, thus effecting a 
satisfactory interview in a much shorter time.” 


Scott Burton, vice president—sales, Rolled Steel 
Corp., Skokie, Ill. (steel service center): 


“This time system not only allows the purchas- 
ing agent to do his necessary paperwork, but 
also puts the salesman on a schedule, thus elim- 
inating a great deal of waiting around. Time 
means money to the salesmen as well as the 
manufacturer. A purchasing agent can operate 
effectively by letting salesmen know that he has 
definite hours devoted specifically to them. Ap- 
pointments during the special hours enable the 
purchasing agent to think about the salesman he 
is going to see and the products he will discuss.” 


W. D. Horner, vice president—sales, Allen Mfg. 
Co., Bloomfield, Conn. (fasteners): 


“Naturally, purchasing agents have more to do 
than just interview salesmen. It is, in my opinion, 
entirely practical for them to assign specific days 
and hours for salesmen’s calls but with certain 
reservations. They should always take into con- 
sideration, however, the fact that a salesman 
from out of town should not be bound by these 
regulations, because he can not call at any time. 
Local salesmen can govern their time and, there- 
fore, their visiting hours can be easily restricted.” 


J. L. Gillis, vice president of marketing, Monsanto 
Chemical Co., New York: 


“Monsanto’s own purchasing agents follow 
this practice. We feel it is most helpful to pur- 
chasing agents, provided the system is not allowed 
to become too rigid. As for our sales people, we 
always encourage our personnel to make appoint- 
ments before they call on customers. We feel this 
is a worthwhile practice. It complements our 
policy of only calling on customers when there is 
a valid reason for the visit.” 


This Changing Purchasing Profession 


Robert A. Goebel was named vicejeral purchasing agent for the railroad’s 
president, purchasing and stores, Ameri-| entire system. 
can Airlines, New York. His responsi- . ain - 
bilities include heading up the Aho fo George T. Griswold was elected assist- 
chasing and stores activities at Tulsa and] ®t treasurer in addition to his duties as 
New York’s LaGuardia Airport and pro-| Purchasing agent, Erie Resistor Corp., 
viding technical direction for related Erie, Pa. 
activities in field offices. Lee Croger has been made manager of 
purchases and inside sales at Franklin 
Supply Co.’s East Chicago, Ind., store. 


Herrick W. Gould retired as assistant 
director of purchases, Colorado Div., 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., Pueblo, 
Colo. 


Fred H. Hetzler, assistant purchasing 
agent for the Fafnir Bearing Co., New 
Britain, Conn., was made purchasing 


a agent. 
R. A. GOEBEL J. R. CADE Jack Merritt has been appointed pur- 


chasing agent for the City of Burbank, 
At Southern Pacific Co., San Francisco,| Calif. He had been assistant purchasing 
James R. Cade has been advanced to gen-lagent for the County of San Mateo. 


Hitch-hike 
that shippers like- 


TO 22 STATES 
AND THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


Trailer freight gets a real lift with B&O TOFCEE 
service. Dispatch is quick, schedules are 
speedy, delivery is prompt, and reporting on 
trailers in transit is dependable. Route your 
next trailer via B&O TOFCEE. 


Ask our man! 


GEORGE E. DOVE, Manager Railroad Trailer Service, 
Baltimore 1, Md., Phone LExington 9-0400. 


O BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things—better! 
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Japanese Claim Ivan 
Swiped Their Camera 


Tokyo—An angry Japanese photo- 
graphic equipment maker here has 
charged the Soviets with “design piracy” 
of the famous miniature camera, the 
Minolta 16. 

Cyiyoda Optical Co. said the new Rus- 
sian Kiev Vega camera, pictured and de- 
scribed in a recent Red photographic 
magazine, “is an exact copy of our Min- 
olta,” which was awarded a Good Design 
prize at last year’s California State Fair. 

“Although slightly bigger and heavier 
than ours,” a Cyiyoda official declared, 
“the Kiev Vega is identical in all other 
respects.” 

The spokesman said his company was 
“powerless to do anything about the al- 
leged piracy, as Russian law contains no 
copyright provisions. Cyiyoda will, how- 
ever, try to prevent sales of the Russian 
camera outside the Communist bloc, he 
said. 


“We order all our 
recording charts 
from this 
one book 


ad 


You save money, cut down on 
paper work, and keep engineer- 
ing people happy when you buy 
. recording charts from this new 
GC Stock List. More than 15,000 
circular, strip and rectangular 
charts are listed here, cross-in- 
dexed by instrument manufac- 
turer and type — most are avail- 
able for immediate shipment. 


You'll save money—GC Record- 
ing Charts are more economical 
and you can order in large quan- 
tities, for periodic shipments. 
You'll reduce paper work—you’ll 
write fewer orders—and deal 
with only one chart representa- 
tive. Your engineering people will 
be happy—GC Recording Charts 
will give them the performance 
they demand. 


This 92-page stock list is fac- 
tual and it’s free. Let us send you 
a copy. Also, send us a chart 
number or two, we'll send you 
samples. Have yourengineers put 
these GC Recording Charts to 
every test in the book—we'll rest 
our case on the results. 


RECORDING 
CHARTS 


DISTRIBUTED BY: 
TECHNICAL SALES 
CORPORATION 
189 Van Rensselaer Street, Buffalo 10, New York 
A SUBSIDIARY OF: 
GRAPHIC CONTROLS CORPORATION 
Buffalo 10, New York 


This Week’s 


Foreign Perspective 


JANUARY 25-31 


Tokyo—Higher costs are beginning to plague Japanese manufacturers. 

Result: Prices on a whole list of precision industrial items are slated to go up 
this month. 

Higher labor costs are cited as one of the reasons for boosting tags on these 
lines: 

© Ball bearings—These will go up 6.1%—-principally in smaller sizes. 
increase should bring them more in line with world market quotations. 

@ Micrometers—These products will show boosts averaging out at about 8%. 

© Bit drills—Sharp rises of from 10-25% are in the cards for these popular 
items. 


The 


* . 
Paris—The future of European trade is more fluid than ever. 

That’s the only definite conclusion observers derive from the just-held series 
of conferences between European and North American ministers. Any firm 
results will have to wait on the spate of meetings now scheduled between Europe’s 
two trade blocs—the Franco-German-led Common Market and the British domi- 
nated Outer Seven. 

But all future negotiations will be affected by the new, direct interest now 
taken by the United States in the structure of European trading relations. 

Officially, Britishers welcome closer Canadian and U. S. participation in 
Europe’s economic affairs. They say their presence means there'll be a new 
spirit of cooperation and compromise in Western economic talks. 

It’s argued, too, that the U. S. definitely is anxious to bridge the difference 
between the British-led Outer Seven and the six Euro-mart countries. 

Crux of the matter may be how far American desire for a United Europe can 
be reconciled with current U. S. determination to make sure any new trading 
arrangements don’t discriminate against its exporters. 

© * © 

London—British industrialists are pouring cold water on current government 
campaign for price cuts by manufacturers. 

The powerful Federation of British Industries has countered recent govern- 
ment exhortations to slash prices with an “open letter” claiming to “put into 
perspective” the part that manufacturers can hope to play in bringing prices down. 

It’s a letter calculated to interest anyone who’s watching prices—no matter 
where. The letter says you can’t achieve price stability just by pressuring manu- 
facturers or trade unions. 

It argues that prices are also the responsibility of government-owned industries, 
distributors, and the government itself. The fruits of higher productivity can 
only be shared after they’ve been achieved. 

British industrialists also believe that it’s the way wage demands go this year— 
rather than what they do about prices—which will be decisive. They want harder 
government thinking on long-term wage policy. 

*” s . 

Milan—East-West trade is slated to get another boost from newly signed Italian- 
Russian pact. 

The agreement covers a $200 million exchange of goods—and should boost 
trade between the countries by 25% in 1960. 

Under the new pact, Italy will supply Russia primarily with chemical petro- 
chemical, textile, refrigeration and heating, printing, construction and food process- 
ing equipment. Other items include synthetic rubber, man-made fibers, textiles, 
pharmaceuticals and fruit. 

Russia, in turn, will ship to Italy in 1960 these raw materials: wood, cereals, 
coal, minerals, crude oil (2.5 million metric tons), fuel oil (650,000 metric tons), 
cast iron, cotton. Fabricated items include linen, chemicals, drilling equipment, 
machine tools, metalworking equipment, and control equipment. 


Corning Enlists Former Diplomat For 
Presidency of Foreign Subsidiary 


New York—Corning Glass Works has 
assigned this country’s former “number- 
one trouble shooter” the task of putting 
the firm on the international map. 

When Robert D. Murphy resigned his 
post of Deputy Under Secretary of State 
for Political Affairs last year after a 40- 
year career, Corning Glass snapped the 
diplomat up. It offered him the presi- 
dency of Corning Glass International, a 
wholly owned subsidiary, along with a 
directorship ef the parent company. 

Now Murphy plans to extend Corning 
operations into every area of the “world 
market place.” Operations abroad already 
include facilities in France, England, Ger- 
many, Holland, Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Canada, and Australia. 

Now, with Murphy at the helm, the big 
glass maker intends to “develop sales vol- 
ume and interest in Corning products in 
completely untouched areas, then, where 
and when the fever is highest, we will in- 
vest in a local plant and start manufactur- 
ing.” 

First big step in overseas expansion 


Australia, TV tube plant went on stream. 

Company officials termed as “substan- 
tial” the savings already made on freight 
costs and breakage losses on trans-Pacific 
shipping. 

Murphy, always the diplomat, also ex- 
pects this type of expansion to improve 
U.S. relations abroad. “U.S. private en- 
terprise now has an excellent opportunity 
to counter the Soviet economic offensive,” 
he declared. 

Murphy said he favors Latin America 
and India as a next step for Corning. 


Oliver Corp. Buys Tractors 


London—Oliver Corp. of Chicago has 
agreed to buy an undisclosed number of 
— tractors for the U.S. mar- 

et. 

London-to-Chicago shipments of the 
tractors, produced by David Brown 
Corp.’s Tractor Div. at Huddersfield, 
Yorkshire, are scheduled for delivery late 
in 1960, an Oliver spokesman stated. 
He said his company intends marketing 


GE Asks Canadian Firms 
To Bid on Subcontracts 


Toronto, Ont.—General Electric Co. 
has invited Canadian industry to compete 
with U.S. firms in bidding for $350 mil- 
lion worth of U.S. defense subcontracts. 

A company official attending a two-day 
GE “purchasing seminar” here, said ap- 
proximately 65 Canadian companies 
would be invited to bid on the U.S. manu- 
facturer’s contracts for hardware, trans- 
formers, transistors, and other electrical 
and electronic parts. 

Over 100 Canadian engineers, research 
men, and front-office personnel were in- 
terviewed at the GE seminar, aiming at 
acquainting manufacturers here with GE 
contract requirements. 

The GE officials said they are looking 
to Canada as a long-term supplier. “We 
have our established sources of supply 
in the U.S.,” said one spokesman, “but 
our company subscribes to the U.S. gov- 
ernment’s concept of production sharing.” 
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Immediate Shipment 
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STAINLESS ste 
FASTENERS 


AN—MS—COMMERCIAL 


Your order, large or small, 


world’s largest stock of 
stainless steel fasteners. 
AN, MS, Commercial 
specifications in stock. 
Rigid quality control, mass 
production economies. 
Special stainless steel 
fasteners also manu- 
factured to your exact 
requirements on extremely 
short notice. Just send 
blueprint or specs for 
quotation. Full range of 
raw material, on hand, 
assures prompt service. 


WRITE « WIRE * PHONE 


FOR QUOTATION OR SHIPMENT 
ASK FOR CATALOG 


VALLMETAL 
Screw Products Company, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF STAINLESS FASTENERS SINCE 1929 
821 Stewart Avenue, Garden City, L.1., N.Y. 
Phone: Ploneer 1-1200 TWX GCY 603 
Midwest Division 
6424 W. Belmont Avenue, Chicago 34, Illinois 
Phone: AVenue 2-3232 TWX CG 3185 


West Coast Division — Office and Warehouse 
5822 West Washington Bivd., Culver City, Calif. 


filled ‘‘fast’’ from the 


— 


came last year when Corning’s Sydney,!machines in Canada and South America. 


Purchasing Week 


Phone: WEbster 3-9595 TWX LA 1472 
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Tool Sales Are Heading Up Again 


Manufacturers Look Forward to a 25% Increase In 
Sales, But There Are Cost Clouds on the Horizon 


Cleveland—Machine tool or- 
ders took an upward swing last 
week, but industry leaders still 
refrained from “boom” predic- 
tions for 1960. 

“We expect business to in- 
crease a little better than 25%,” 
a Cleveland manufacturer told 
PURCHASING WEEK. “Trouble is,” 
he added, “we need a 75% in- 
crease to bring us back up to 
normal.” 

While industry sources agreed 
that orders will climb steadily in 
the months ahead, they tempered 
their optimism somewhat because 
of these factors: 


@ Foreign competition. While 
foreign tool makers have been 
kept busy until now with business 
outside the U. S., increased pres- 
sure from overseas builders is ex- 
pected to be felt before the year 
is out, especially on lighter tools 
such as radial drills. 


@ Increased labor costs. Tool 
makers expect higher labor de- 
mands, following the steel pat- 
tern. Plants with United Steel 
Workers employees will then feel 
the effects immediately. 


@Increased material costs. 
Steel price increases are already 
taking effect and many machine 
tool builders have started “put- 
ting a price or two up here and 
there.” 

“The steel mills used to sell on 
the basis of absorbing extras and 
transportation,” said one tool 
maker. “Now if you want the 
steel you’ve got to pay according 
to the price list. That means you 
can’t buy prime sheets and prime 
bars for carbon prices.” He said 
some mills have also stopped 
absorbing freight charges. 

Despite predictions of machine 
tool price hikes in “four to six 
months,” one Cleveland tool man 
doubted any major increases. 
“More probably,” he commented, 
“the first signs will be less price 
cutting than there has been in 
the past in order to get business.” 

But another local manufacturer 
disagreed. “With labor amount- 
ing to 25 to 40% of the cost of 
producing a machine tool,” he 
contended, “and with machine 
tool labor asking for raises com- 
parable to those given the steel- 
workers, prices are going to go 
up further late this year.” 

On the point of foreign com- 
petition, another Cleveland tool 
executive told PURCHASING WEEK 
that “British and continental tool 
builders are no longer snowed 
under with war-created backlogs 
in their own countries or in Eu- 
rope. They are coming to the 
American market with pretty 
good equipment,” he said. 

In Detroit, however, tool 
makers were a little less excited 
about the foreign threat. “We’ve 
had no serious competition from 
overseas during the past year,” a 
Detroit executive said, “and any 
in 1960 will be negligible.” 

Howard Maynard, president of 
Snyder Machine Tool, said that 
while standard machine tool 
builders may have suffered from 
foreign competition, special 
builders have had almost none. 

“If some special builders fol- 
low through with plans and estab- 
lish overseas,” Maynard warned, 
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“we may find their prices com- 
petitive.” 

Maynard predicted a gradual 
upsurge in machine tool business 
through 1960 and 1961, forecast- 
ing a 30 to 35% rise this year. 
Other Detroit tool makers, such 
as Ex-Cell-O Corp., Micromatic 
Hone Co., and Bendix Aviation 
Corp.’s Industrial Control Section 
agreed. 

In Boston, machine tool manu- 


facturers were echoing Detroit’s 
optimism, predicting a general in- 
dustry upsurge on the heels of the 
steel strike settlement. 

Rudel Machinery Co., Inc., ex- 
pressed optimism in the light of 
last week’s upturn. Rudel offi- 
cials pointed out that “all through 
the industry there are rumblings 
about being on the verge of a 
great increase in buying.” 

Both Rudel and Austin-Hast- 
ings predicted that ‘foreign com- 
petition would increase this year. 
“The one saving thing,” com- 


mented a Rudel official, “is 


that many government-operated 
plants, by terms of their con- 
tracts, buy American first.” 

The Rudel spokesman said, 
however, the time was “not too 
far off when American machine 
manufacturers will have to set 
up plants, purchase, or merge 
with foreign machine tool build- 
ers. 

“Eventually,” he added Ameri- 
can tool builders may have to 
build more component parts over- 
seas at lower prices and ship 
them here for eventual assembly. 
Foreign competition is beginning 
to hurt the industry, and some 
sort of marriage with European 
tool makers will have to be 
worked out.” 


Union Carbide Increases 
Its Polyvinyl Capacity 


South Charleston, W. Va.—In- 
creased plant capacity at Union 
Carbide Plastics Co.’s facility 
here for the production of poly- 
vinyl ethyl ether resins is now on 
stream. 

Although production figures 
were not disclosed, a Union Car- 
bide spokesman said total output 
at the South Charleston plant 
would be measured in “millions 
of pounds annually.” 

Polyvinyl ethyl ether resin pres- 
ently has its greatest application 
in the manufacture of pressure- 


sensitive adhesives. 


Fruehauf Is The Standard 
Of Trailer Value! 


Few professional transportation men ever 
purchase a Truck-Trailer without including 
the specifications and quality of Fruehaufs 
in their analysis or comparison. They 
recognize Fruehauf to be the standard of 


value. Purchasing 


men, who are becoming 


increasingly involved in Trailer buying, can 
use this example with profit. 


For strength, for thrift of upkeep, for 
cargo capacity, for operating dependability, 
for appearance, for trade-in value, for im- 


mediate dollar value, 


specification, the 


specification by 
Fruehauf is always far 


out in front. That’s why the men who com- 
pare thoroughly usually choose the Frue- 
hauf—for any hauling job there is to do. 


That’s why, for forty-six years, there 
have been more Fruehauf Trailers on the 
road than any other make. 


aes ” 


10944 Harper Avenue @ 
| AM INTERESTED IN THE 


Name __ 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


Detroit 32, Michigan 
APPLICATIONS OF 


FRUEHAUF TRAILERS TO THE 
FIELD. PLEASE SEND THE DETAILED, ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET, WITH NO OBLIGATION. 


Company 


Address _ 


City 


Stote_ 


ONLY FRUEHAUF PROVIDES HIGHEST EQUIPMENT VALUE PLUS FINANCING, LEASING, AND NATIONWIDE SERVICE 
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Hyerv buyer of steel ought to keep informed as to the 
best procedure for obtaining steel should he need it: 
1. to supplement his domestic supply, or 2. to assist his firm in 
cutting costs. These, after all, are the only two valid reasons 
for buying in foreign markets. 

It is not easy to buy foreign steel economically. To under- 
take such a program on a continuing, long-term basis involves 
changing customary buying techniques normally employed in 
purchasing domestic supplies. Patience is a special virtue; 
concluding negotiations requires considerable time. 


WHAT TO DO—WHAT TO KNOW 


EARN about import duties. The Custom House guide, 

published annually, and its monthly supplements, 
should be read carefully. Customs duties change, and custom 
house authorities are constantly making rulings on classifica- 
tions of different products. 

@ Obtain various copies of “extra” lists from your source 
contacts. The so-called Continental list is followed by Ger- 
man, French, Belgian, and Italian mills. The British also 
have a list. So do the Japanese. You will find that they are 
not the same. 

@ Check ocean freight rates. Become familiar with the rates 
to the ports nearest you. They will vary as much as $2 a 
metric ton between conference freight lines and “tramp” 
freighters. The latter operate on an irregular schedule, hitting 


ROBERT KELLEY, former purchasing director of Dresser 
industries, Inc., has joined Purchasing Week as a staff con- 
sultant. Kelley headed Dresser purchasing from 1944 until 
his retirement last month. A graduate of Harvard College, 
Kelley’s purchasing career spans 34 years, dating from 1926, 
when he entered the field as purchasing agent for Converse 
Rubber Co. at Malden, Mass. He served successively as pur- 
chasing agent at Hodgman Rubber Co., Framingham, Mass.; 
and purchasing director at Basic Magnesium, Inc., Las Vegas; 
and Food Machinery Corp., Los Angeles, before joining 
Dresser. In addition to his duties with Purchasing Week, 
Kelley will remain active in the purchasing profession as a 
purchasing consultant with headquarters in Dallas. Long 
active in the National Association of Purchasing Agents, 
Kelley served as New England Purchasing Agents Assn. Pres- 
ident in 1935, headed the Dallas NAPA group in 1957-58, and 
served on NAPA’s business survey and steel committees. 
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What Do You Get When You Purchase Foreig 
Steel? Sometimes a Bargain— Sometimes a H 


Nobody wants to buy abroad if he can get 
what he wants at home. But that isn't always 
possible. Steel is one major commodity that 
has poured into American markets from 
abroad—for obvious reasons. Now that the 
steel strike is over, some of the foreign 


more ports of call, and thus making deliveries less certain. 
Rates even vary between United States ports; for example, the 
current rate from European ports to New Orleans or Houston is 
$4 a metric ton cheaper than to New York. Japanese rates are 
the same to Gulf and Eastern ports, but are lower to West 
Coast ports. 

@ Learn sources of supply. Every purchasing agent likes 
to deal direct with a mill, but this is not possible in buying 
foreign steel. But you can obtain many details about foreign 
mills, the products they make, range of sizes, tonnage output, 
capital, location, and other facts from a British publication, 
“Iron and Steel Works of the World.” 


HOW COUNTRIES EXPORT 


HE various countries handle exports in different ways. 
@Great Britain pools orders through the British 
Iron and Steel Board in London. The board then allocates 
orders to mills based on open time and product capabilities. 
British quotes are given in long tons of 2240 lb each. 

@ Mills on the continent sell either through authorized 
brokers or through branch mill offices in the United States. 
Many export-import firms here will handle the products of 
several European mills. But the procedure is about the same 
in all cases, because all inquiries have to be referred to the 
mills by cable or mail for pricing or confirmation. Continen- 
tal prices and freight rates are quoted in metric tons (an easy 
way to convert metric tons—2204.62 lb—to short tons is 
to multiply by .91). 

@ Japanese mills do not sell direct. They deal only through 
exclusive authorized exporters in Japan or importers in the 
United States. The latter, while usually staffed with Japanese 
personnel, also include a few American-trained steel men in 
their steel departments. 


WATCH THE QUALITY 


H~ about quality? It has improved immensely in 
recent years as foreign mills have acquired new 


equipment (mostly American-made) and more technical know- 
how. In fact, most foreign mills today quote to ASTM, API 
or AISI specifications. 

You have to be careful when specifying grades, however. 
Thomas quality is the nearest equivalent to our Bessemer. 
Siemens-Martin quality is, in effect, domestic open hearth. 
Electric furnace grade is the same in the U.S. and abroad but 
is not generally available from foreign mills. 

If no grade is specified, you probably will get commercial 
grade, the category which has provoked most of the complaints 
about foreign steel quality. 

On the first order it is also advisable to spell out in detail 
all specifications as well as giving the spec number. Until you 
get established with certain mills or with a product of a certain 
country, it may pay to have shipments inspected abroad by an 
independent laboratory. Mill heat analyses are customarily 
furnished. 


THE BIG DIFFERENCE: PRICING DETAILS 


A BIG difference in buying foreign vs domestic steel is 
in the pricing. Once an order is accepted and con- 
firmed by a foreign producer, the price is fixed, whereas U.S. 
mills still sell at “price in effect at time of shipment.” 

Foreign steel prices fluctuate according to the market, and 
once you have committed yourself, you can never be certain 
that the market will remain stable, go higher, or drop lower 
by the time shipments arrive several months hence. 

That is why it takes skilled negotiating to buy foreign steel 
right. Many foreign steel sources will quote you a price, and 
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gains may linger—for price reasons if 
ing else. So PURCHASING WEEK, along 
its consultant Robert Kelley (photo, be 
has prepared a rundown of what yo 
(and don’t) get when you buy impo 
steel. Here is the PW rundown: 


even suggest, if it is not satis 
counter-offer. 

The most common terms 
steel are cash against docun 
although well-rated concerns 
can buy on open accounts if a 

Tying up this kind of capit 
the final determination of 
terms are met, they are not s 
can always figure you will he 
shipment arrives at the Ameri 

To many purchasing agents 
occasionally, the above proce 
duly complicated. But this ig 
had already been imported an 
country. And the price they p 

You meet two kinds of 
business. 

The first is the mill represex 
only. He takes no position i! 
very small margin, going after’ 

The second type of stee 
tonnage of popular items at 
of it for dock delivery before 
houses the unsold portion, w 
to cover the increased cost 2 
offered for spot delivery in 
these sources. 


FOREIGN IMPORT 


HROUGHOUT the 1 

between U.S. producer 
last year, American indus 
competitive threat of foreign 
overseas markets. An example 
problem is that of a boatlo: 
unloaded at Cleveland, Ohio 


GETTING YOUR ¢ 


There are various ways of} 
order steel: 

Fob, foreign port. This 
freight, insurance, and U.S. 
handling charges at the 
plicated but may be the cheay@ 
to handle the details. U.S. J 
an advantage with this syster 

C & f (cost and freight) 
freight) American port, duty4 
loading and freight, and ins 
work for a large firm that ca 
c & f may be better for you. } 
coverage with an insurance dj 

Cif duty paid. This can bé 
American office or by a U.S 
not prepay duty that is asse 
upon arrival of the shipment} 

In any event, hiring a don 
your shipment after arrival } 
forwarder can do the paper Wi 
ing for duty payment, unloadij 
carrier of your choice for s! 
of $1/ton on sizable shipmen 
this service. 
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factory, that you make them a 


of payment quoted on foreign 
rents such as letters of credit, 
vith foreign banking connections 
| -angements are made in advance. 
jal must be considered in making 
Itimate cost. But either way 
ibject to cash discount; and you 
ve to pay all charges when the 
ican port. 

+s who have bought foreign steel 
‘dure may seem strange and un- 
s because the steel they bought 
d was in warehouse stock in this 
aid for it was probably high. 
importers in the foreign steel 


‘tative who handles direct orders 
a the market and operates on a 
“volume. 

importer operates by buying 
favorable prices. He sells most 
' the shipments arrive and ware- 
tich he markets at higher prices 
»ind handling. The foreign steel 
| port cities mainly comes from 


VS. U. S. EXPORTS 


‘mg labor contract negotiations 
‘s and the United Steelworkers 
7 Officials stressed the growing 
| steel to both U.S. domestic and 
;> to illustrate the U.S. producers’ 
had of concrete reinforcing bars 


at a price of $118/ton against 


ORDER DELIVERED 


1 stipulating shipment. You can 


/neans that the buyer must pay 
‘duty as well as unloading and 
}merican port. It sounds com- 
b est way to buy if you are staffed 
' firms with foreign offices have 
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ties blanket maritime insurance, 
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estic freight forwarder to handle 
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ork of clearing customs, arrang- 
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the price of $55/ton higher quoted for the same Cleveland- 
made product. 

Another statistic cited is that half of the barbed wire used in 
this country now comes from abroad. 

In analyzing foreign steel prices, it must be remembered that 
they are more sensitive to supply and demand factors than are 
domestic prices. And it must be noted too that the demand 
comes not only from this country but from expanding Europe. 

The low point of foreign steel prices was reached a year or 
more ago. With the influence of our long strike and increased 
foreign demands, which were accelerated by the shutdown of 
our own exports, foreign prices moved steadily upward since. 

Thus the $118 price of concrete reinforcing bars landed 
duty-paid at Cleveland could not be duplicated at this time. 
For example, last summer CR bars could be landed at Houston 
$40/ton under domestic prices, but the spread finally narrowed 
to closer to $5 to $10/ton during the recent strike supply crisis. 

Another point to remember is that most of the foreign steel 
that has come in during the past year falls in the category of 
tonnage products sold to big users. 

Of the 3,030,608 tons imported in the first nine months of 
1959, 2.7 million tons or 92.5% fell into 10 classifications: con- 
crete reinforcing bars (23%); steel pipe and tubing (12.3%); 
structural shapes plain 3” and over (11.8%); wire rods 
(11%); wire nails (7.3%); structural shapes under 3” (6.6%); 
round wire and steel wire (5.8%); plates (5.4%); carbon bars 
(4.8%); sheets and strip (4.4%). (Note the heavy preponder- 
ance of wire products over flat rolled.) 

One-third of these imports came from Belgium-Luxembourg. 
Germany was next with about one-sixth, closely followed by 
Japan and France. 

One reason for this concentration on certain products is our 
import duty structure. Another is the variation in extra charges 
of foreign mills from U.S. domestic schedules. Some of the U.S. 
duty rates vary up and down with the ad valorem value (in other 
words, the lower the price the lower the duty); others are on a 
flat percentage basis. 

Some examples: welded reinforcing mesh: 19%; nails 20¢/ 
keg on 1” and smaller; plates 12'2%. Barbed wire is the 
one steel item in our tariff list which enters duty free, a fact 
probably related to the farm belt influence in Washington. 

Much mention has been made of the decline in American 
steel exports. But not to be overlooked is the fact that 
European steel consumers still prefer American-made cold 
rolled and hot rolled sheets because of the larger sizes and 
superior quality of the U.S. product. 
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Foreign steel—3,030,608 tons of it in first nine months of ‘59—makes new inroads on U.S. 


Many of the foreign-made cars are built with American 
steel. You will notice that imports of sheets are the lowest in 
the 10 categories listed above, and most of these are probably 
galvanized stock, which has long been in short domestic supply. 

Tin plate has always been a big export item, and it is only 
recently that there have been imports of it. In the first nine 
months of 1959, 21,000 tons were imported, a trickle compared 
to the total domestic shipments of 4.5 million tons for the 
first seven months of 1959 when our mills were operating. 

The U.S. used to export large tonnages of oil country 
tubular goods. Today foreign mills in Canada, England, 
Germany, France, and Italy are making casing and tubing 
under the American Petroleum Institute stamp. With the big 
increase of world oil production abroad, it is natural that those 
mills would capture much of that business with lower freight 
rates and freer currency exchange. An exception is drill pipe 
where the American product still is preferred because of its 
superior quality. 

It has not been the purpose of this article to recommend pur- 
chase of foreign steel at the expense of the domestic product. 
Rather, it has been to point out the advantages and dis- 
advantages of supplementing domestic supply with foreign. 

It is significant to note that when members of the Steel 
Buyers Committee of the National Asssociation of Purchas- 
ing Agents were asked at the December meeting how many of 
them were buying foreign steel, less than half replied in the 
affirmative. 

And note also that the meeting was held at a time when 
U.S. mills were still working under a Taft-Hartley injunction 
and the future looked cloudy for a contract settlement. 


FOREIGN STEEL—PRO AND CON: 


Ordering foreign steel now may help augment your steel 
supply, particularly in the second quarter, when many domestic 
steel products still will be in short supply because of the recent 
strike and increasing consumption rates. 

It may be possible to save money on overseas orders that 
can be hedged against expected domestic price increases later. 


BUT... 


You must plan ahead and forecast your requirements far 
more accurately than with domestic suppliers. 

You cannot change sizes and grades after an order is placed 
in the same way as is possible on domestic orders. 


Washington —-Labor leaders 
are up in arms over a government 
report that says the rate of pro- 
ductivity growth for most of the 
economy is not accelerating— 
that is, increases in growth are 
not becoming progressively 
larger. 

The report, prepared by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, un- 
dercuts many of the popularly 
held notions that the U. S. is 
launched on a “new era” of pro- 
ductivity. 

Only Big Gains in Agriculture 

BLS contends that the only 
sector of the economy that has 
shown any really spectacular 
gains in rate of productivity is 
agriculture. The rest of the econ- 
omy, it reports, has shown no ac- 
celeration of the rate of produc- 
tivity increases from year to year, 
but has continued to move ahead 
at a constant rate of 2.3% to 
2.4% on the average. 

The findings already have pro- 
voked a bitter response from la- 
bor leaders, because of the tre- 


mendous emphasis placed on 
productivity gains in winning 
wage boosts. 


Nat Weinberg, United Auto 
Workers economist, charges that 
BLS has “buckled under the 
pressure” of business groups in 
issuing these findings. 

Weinberg, a member of the 
Labor Department’s Labor Ad- 
visory Council, charges that an 
earlier draft of the report showed 
that postwar output gains were 
accelerating for both industry and 
agriculture. 


Sour Grapes 


BLS officials dismiss the charge 
as sour grapes. They concede that 
productivity is accelerating, but 
only because of the effect of agri- 
culture’s spectacular rise. 

The report traces productivity 


Nickel Plate Railroad 
Steps Up Piggybacking 


Buffalo— The Nickel Plate 
Railroad is stepping up piggy- 
back service between Buffalo and 
the St. Louis gateway with two 
nearly all piggyback trains daily, 
one in each direction. 

The trains, speedier than pre- 
viously scheduled ones, skip 
some terminal stops and cut time 
spent in others, thus saving a 
day’s time. 

Designed primarily to meet 
piggyback requirements, the new 
trains include some boxcar ship- 
ments of merchandise and gen- 
eral freight but are forerunners 
of all piggyback trains which are 
expected in the future. 

Nickel Plate’s piggyback serv- 
ice increased 70% last year, as 
part of a continuing general up- 
swing. Officials of the road view 
piggybacking as something of an 
untapped gold mine. 


Ferguson Named New 
Missouri State Purchaser 


Jefferson City, Mo.—Governor 
Blair has appointed Russell Fer- 
guson, former P.A. for the City 
of Springfield, as Missouri’s new 
purchasing agent. 

Ferguson, 49, assumed his new 
duties Jan. 15. He succeeded El- 
wood Long, who resigned under 
fire last November following 


trends of the postwar economy 
over the 50-year period 1909-58. 
The study shows that output per 
man-hour has been moving ahead 
steadily at an average rate of 
about 3.1% a year over the post- 
war period. 

This is higher, to be sure, than 
the average rates of gain for the 
50-year span as a whole. But it 
is no greater than several other 
periods of higher productivity 
growth, according to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 

For manufacturing, output per 
man-hour of production workers 


Labor Leaders Don't Like Productivity Findings 


has been increasing at an average 
rate of 3.7% a year from 
1947-58. Figuring in nonproduc- 
tion workers drops the number 
to 2.9%. 

The BLS study shows up 
clearly the increasing trend to 
putting heavier capital expendi- 
tures into new equipment than 
new plant. 

While expenditures on plant 
totaled only 20% higher in 1958 
than in 1947, expenditures for 
new equipment were running 
90% greater than equipment ex- 
penditures in 1947, 


Reichard Says Economic Forecasting 
Isnt a Purchasing Agents Cure-All 


Elmira, N. Y.— Economic 
forecasting is no cure-all for pur- 
chasing problems. Rather it’s to 
be regarded as just another aid 
—one of many to be used in 
formulating future buying and in- 
ventory plans. 

This was one of the major 
points brought out by Robert 
Reichard, PW economics editor, 
in a “business outlook” speech 
before the Elmira Chapter of the 
NAPA. 

In predicting a good year for 


1960, Reichard also emphasized 
some of the still existing weak 
spots that would keep 1960 gains 
within modest limits. These were: 
tight credit, and the general un- 
certainty regarding construction, 
agriculture, and inflation. 

He cautioned against accepting 
today’s forecasts as the gospel 
for the whole year. Ever-shifting 
economic winds make it par- 
ticularly important to keep your 
eyes On economic indicators on a 
continuing basis, he said. 


criticism of his conduct in office. 
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AMCHEM AUTOMATION...a new 


Many industry leaders in iron, steel and aluminum 
fabrication are already employing AMCHEM 
AUTOMATION to provide unmatched product pro- 
tection and gratifying production savings to these 
products—aluminum siding, appliances, venetian 
blinds, fluorescent lighting fixtures, aluminum sign 
blanks, steel office furniture, automotive trim, alu- 
minum windows and doors. Give your product the 
same protection, the same kind of savings — with 
AMCHEM AUTOMATION! 
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Lifshultz Cuts Freight Tags 


72% 


New York—Lifshultz Fast 
Freight has initiated a 72% rate 
cut for less-than-carload ship- 
ments of certain fluorescent light- 
ing fixtures, that come equipped 
with electrical apparatus, but not 
with lamps. 

Rate Classification 85 now ap- 
plies to such shipments, with ac- 
tual charges varying according to 
origin and destination points. 

The freight forwarding service 
has terminals here and in Bos- 
ton, New Haven, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco, among others. 


On Some Items 


New York—Efforts to place 
local trucking under ICC regula- 
tory control could spark higher 
short-haul transportation rates in 
many cities around the country, 
top traffic officials warned last 
week. 

Currently before the ICC is a 
petition of the Local Cartage Na- 
tional Conference (LCNC) asking 
the government to remove the ex- 
isting exemption of the New 
York Commercial Zone. 

Local carriers in New York, as 
well as Philadelphia, Chicago, 


St. Louis, and large cities in 44 


states, are not now required to 
adhere to any fixed rate schedule. 
Freight charges are usually de- 
termined by “bargaining” be- 
tween shippers and truckers. 


See Higher Truck Rates 


Traffic men point out that 
elimination of short-haul bargain- 
ing prerogatives would most 
likely mean higher truck rates. 
But, argue proponents of the pe- 
tition, this bargaining has weak- 
ened the local trucking industry 
to the point where “profit mar- 
gins are almost nonexistent”. 


Truckers Warn Against ICC Truck Control 


The flourishing long-haul car- 
rier business “now competes 
more and more with the local 
truckman for work that was tra- 
ditionally his,” charges LCNC 
President Harry L. Grubbs. 

“With the advent of the trans- 
portation tax,” Grubbs declared, 
“truck leasing grew, making it 
more and more desirable for ship- 
pers to do their own local haul- 
ing.” 

Lack of regulations, Grubbs 
stated, has brought local trans- 
portation to the point where... 

@In the face of dwindling 


concept in chemical conversion coatings 
assures you constant, uniform quality, 
actually saves you money! 


AMCHEM AUTOMATION means new standards of protection for your metal prod- 


ucts with actual black-and-white savings in time and money you can’t afford to ignore! 


AMCHEM AUTOMATION takes the human element out of your conversion coating 
processing —replaces it with 100 percent electronic line control that virtually assures you of constant, 
uniform quality. Rejects due to faulty bath control plunge to new lows. Product assembly moves 
faster through inspection as AMCHEM AUTOMATION guards quality round-the-clock! 


AMCHEM AUTOMATION releases quality control personnel to other duties, builds 
employee morale and pride in their work. AMCHEM AUTOMATION watch dogs chemical replen- 
ishment—bath is never overloaded or under strength. You reap big savings in time, labor 


and chemical costs! 


AMCHEM AUTOMATION an be yours right now for metal pre-treatment and pro- 
tection on a variety of fabricated products. Just say the word, we’ll have an Amchem Automation 


Coordinator—a specialist in electronic line control—fill you in on all the time, money and 
labor saving details! 


@ AMCHEM PRODUCTS, INC. 


(Formerly American Chemical Paint Co.) 
First in automated chemical conversion processing 
AMBLER, PA. « Detroit, Mich. « St. Joseph, Mo. « Niles, Calif. ¢« Windsor, Ont. 
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d trademark of AMCHEM PRODUCTS, INC. 
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work, local truckmen are eusting 
rates below a compensatory fevel. 


@ With the ease of leasing or 
credit purchase of trucks, “new 
local truckmen are opening up in 
great numbers almost daily in 
our cities.” 

“Lacking experience,” Grubbs 
went on, “they seldom survive, 
but there are always others to 
take their places, and collectively 
they help ruin the industry, which 
has become smaller and weaker. 
Long overdue regulation will be 
too late for many but will save 
the trucking industry if speedily 
provided.” 


CIA Opposed 


Chief opponent to the LCNC 
petition is the Commerce & In- 
dustry Association of New York, 
which has filed a protest with the 
ICC. 

“Elimination of the exemp- 
tion,” declared Stephen Tinghi- 
tella, director of the association’s 
Transportation Department, 
“would mean that truckers oper- 
ating in interstate and foreign 
commerce within the zone would 
be required to obtain franchises 
from the ICC.” 

Tinghitella said these truckers 
would have to publish rates to be 
kept on file for public observa- 
tion, maintain numerous reports 
and records not presently neces- 
sary, and comply with rules and 
regulations applied to intercity 
truckers. 


Technical Paper Work 


“In addition,” said the trans- 
portation official, “operators 
would need trained personnel to 
handle technical paper work and 
legal guidance to comply with the 
commission’s requirements. 

“With federal administra- 
tion,” he continued, “the addi- 
tional expense incurred would 
add to the cost of operation and 
result in higher rates to the pub- 
lic. This would seriously harm 
this city’s business climate.” 


City P.A. Opposed 


Commissioner Joseph Spagna, 
New York City’s purchasing 
agent, indicated his department 
would file a protest with the ICC 
if present studies indicate federal 
controls would hurt the city’s 
commerce. 

“We're making quite a study 
of the situation,” Spagna told 
PURCHASING WEEK. “We haven’t 
had a chance to reach any final 
conclusions yet, but if we find 
that the local cartage group’s pe- 
tition is going to hurt us, we’ll file 
a protest before the commission.” 

New York Port Authority 
officials indicated they were 
also studying the question. “We 
haven't filed a paper yet with the 
ICC,” a spokesman said, admit- 
ting “concern” over the trucking 
situation. 


Lone Star Steel Continues 
Hold-Out in the Battle 
Against ‘Featherbedding’ 


Tyler, Tex.—The battle against 
“featherbedding” is still going on 
at Lone Star Steel Co., in spite 
of the settlement by “Big Steel.” 
Union officials said last week 
that prospects for an early settle- 
ment are dim. They have been 
holding continual meetings with 
the company, however. 

Lone Star officials are still in- 
sisting on revising work rules to 
eliminate “featherbedding” prac- 


tices. 
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Type Cleaner 
Rolls Into Typewriter 


Soft, fibrous material rolls 
into typewriter like a sheet 
of paper. Regular typing ac- 
tion cleans keys. Sheets, 81/2 
x ll-in., are perforated, al- 
lowing quick removal of used 
pieces. Material, chemically 
treated, eliminates need for 
solvents, putty, or brushes. 

Price: 98¢ for 21 clean- 
ings. Delivery: immediate. 

Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 
Co., 900 Bush Ave., St. Paul 
6, Minn, (PW, 1/25/60) 


Roll Dollies 


Go Around Corners 


Roll-handling dollies have 
built-in turntable which per- 
mits 8,000 to 20,000-Ib rolls 
of any length to be maneuv- 
ered around corners. Press 
and intermediate calendar 
rolls are bolted to plates on 
free-swiveling turntable for 
maximum stability. 

Price: $500 to $1,000 per 
dolly. Delivery: approx. 8-10 
wk 


Lewis-Shepard Products, 
Inc., 125 Walnut St., Water- 
town, Mass. (PW, 1/25/60) 


Ball Bearings 
Up to 55% Greater Loads 


Load capacities 19% to 
55% greater than equivalent 
size Conrad-type, high-pre- 
cision bearings are obtained 
by single-fracture design of 
split ball bearings. Offered in 
ABEC-3, and 5_ grades, 
bearings available in metric 
sizes up to 85 mm O. D. 

Price: $3 to $12. Delivery: 
approx. 60 days. 

Split Ballbearing Div., 
MPB, Inc., Lebanon, N. H. 
(PW, 1/25/60) 
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Event Counters 


Event counters are devices which 
measure the number of items passing 
down a conveyor line, or count the op- 
erations which a machine performs. 
Counters fall into two basic groups: 


Contact—Motion of the item being 
counted deflects an arm—appropriate 
linkage advances the count register one 
unit. Spring returns the arm for the 
next count. Ratchet mechanism prevents 
the counter from turning backwards. 
This type of counter can be made more 
sophisticated by adding an _ electrical 
switch to actuate the count. 


Non-Contact—Used when it is not 
desirable for the object being counted to 
have physical contact with the counter. 
Operates at considerably higher count 
speeds than mechanical or electrome- 
chanical types. Consists of two types: 
1) Photoelectric Unit—Passing object 
crosses path of light beam directed at 
photoelectric cell, generating an electrical 
signal which actuates the count register, 
and 2) Proximity Counter—Uses sensing 
method, based on electrical capacitance 
and magnetic effects. Magnetic pickup 
device responds to motion of iron or 
other magnetic material. (PW, 1/25/60). 
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Pipe Bender 
Makes 90 Deg Bend 


Hydraulically operated 
machines bend standard 2 to 
8-in. dia pipe, channels, and 
structural shapes up to 90 
deg on one setting. Available 
in 4 sizes, benders also give 
clamping and power pressure 
die movement. 

Price: from $2,730. Deliv- 
ery: immediate on small sizes. 

Wallace Supplies Mfg. 
Co., 1304 Diversey Pky., 
Chicago 14, Ill. (PW, 1/25/ 
60) 


Copying Camera 
Makes Offset Plates 


Camera prepares alumi- 
num offset plate from paste- 
up in less than 60 sec for 
59¢. It will take copy up to 
20 x 28 in., shoot size to 
size, reduce or enlarge half- 
tones, solid images, and 
color. 

Price: $1,295. Delivery: 
approx. 60-90 days. 

Photorapid Corp., 236 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1, N. Y. 
(PW, 1/25/60) 


Drillhead 


Taps Holes at Angle 


Multiple spindle hole drill- 
ing or tapping at an angle is 
made possible with cartridge- 
type construction drillhead. 
Made to order model (photo) 
makes 4 holes at 4 deg angle. 
Different cartridge plates per- 
mit minor changes of center 
distance or spindle angle. 

Price: approx. $1,500. De- 
livery: 6-7 wk. 

Thriftmaster Products 
Corp., 1048 N. Plum St., 
Lancaster, Pa. (PW, 1/25/ 
60) 


Adhesive 
Bonds Slick Surfaces 


Adhesive, based on hot 
melt type synthetic resin, 
bonds mylar, polyethylene, 
glass, and other slick surface 
materials together. It is de- 
signed for nonstructural ap- 
plications at temperatures 
from —20 F to +200 F. Ex- 
trusion machine lays it down 
in circular patterns. 

Price: $1.66 per lb. Deliv- 
ery: 10 days. 

Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., 
940 Rayman St., Bridgeport 
2, Conn. (PW, 1/25/60) 
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Glass Pipets 
Permanently Marked 


Red block capacity mark- 
ings are part of glass, will 
not rub or wear off. Avail- 
able in 1 through 500 micro- 
liter capacities, pipets are 
designed for general micro- 
chemical applications. Grad- 
uation line of red markings 
is extremely fine. 

Price: $3.25. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Corning Glass Works, 
Laboratory Glassware Dept., 
Corning, N. Y. (PW, 1/25/ 
60) 


Control Valve 
For Hydraulic Circuits 


Lightweight, 18-oz valve is 
designed for 4-way control in 
small hydraulic circuits un- 
der 3 gpm. Hard-coated 
aluminum construction pro- 
vides wear resistance. Avail- 
able in % and %-in. dry 
seal pipe threads, valve has 
13 psi pressure drop at rated 
capacity. 

Price: $28. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Sarasota Precision Prod- 
ucts, Inc., 5757 McIntosh 
Road, Rt 1, Sarasota, Fla. 
(PW, 1/25/60) 


Tissue 


Cleans Safety Glasses 


Silicone-treated tissues for 
eyeglass cleaning stations 
available in paper (for glass 
eyewear) and rayon (for 
plastic and glass). Both 
products are packaged in 
packets of 400 and fit the 
regular plunger-type wall 
dispenser. Rayon will not 
scratch plastic surface. 

Price: $1 (rayon) and 55¢ 
(paper). Delivery: immedi- 
ate. 

Dow Corning Corp., Mid- 
land, Mich. (PW, 1/25/60) 


Electric Hammer 


Chips Concrete 


Self-contained hammer 
runs on 110v ac-de, elimi- 
nating need for converters 
or rectifiers. Designed prin- 
cipally for chipping concrete 
and brickwork, hammer mo- 
tors have floating armature 
to withstand constant vibra- 
tions. Models vary in drill- 
ing capacity from ,;*; to 3 in. 

Price: $298. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Porter-Cable Machine Co., 
117 Seneca St., Syracuse 4, 
N. Y. (PW, 1/25/60) 


Another PURCHASING WEEK service: Price and 
delivery data with each product description. 


— This Week’s 


Product Perspective 


JANUARY 25-31 


©@ Few people realize that zinc is the fourth most widely used metal in the 
world. Steel, aluminum, and copper are household terms, but zinc so far has 
received little recognition. 


The reason for this is that zinc is rarely used by itseli—mostly it goes into 
combination with other metals to form alloys. It is combined with copper 
to make brass—used for galvanizing steel—etc. Fabricators of pure zinc 
take only 6% of the entire industry tonnage. 


@ Now Hydrometals, Inc. has turned the tables on the alloyers—it has 
added small quantities of titanium and copper to zinc and come up with a 
tough, corrosion-resistant metal that keeps the zinc identity. 


The new creation is called “Hydro-T-Metal.” It is tough, attractive, 
corrosion-resistant, stronger, harder and more resistant to deformation under 
stress than pure zinc. As the first zinc-based alloy that won’t stretch under 
tension or temperature change, it breaks through zinc’s classic limitation as 
a structural material. 


Ordinary zinc tends to show grain growth (and therefore structural 
weakness) when exposed to temperatures of 350 to 400 F for several hours. 
T-metal’s stability is said to improve when it is treated at 480 F, and its 
creep resistance increases after several hours at this temperature. 


Tensile strength is rated at 36,000 psi and thermal expansion is 40% 
less than standard zinc. Creep that occurs in 1% days in pure zinc takes 
from 500 to 8,000 hrs. in T-metal. 


The alloy is easy to machine, spin, or draw, but it is not recommended 
for die casting. 


It has self-lubricating qualities which increase die life as much as 25% 
and also give it a competitive advantage in certain applications. It can be 
drawn deep without stopping for stage annealing, and heavy, drawing 
components are eliminated. Its lubricity makes it ideal for use in screens 
and storm windows. 


© Hydrometal expects largest number of applications for the new alloy in 
equipment which must resist weather. Typical applications include auto- 
motive, outdoor furniture, plumbing, electrical fixtures, and hardware. Some 
uses under test are: 


Gutter and downspout. Zinc has been used for rain-carrying equipment 
because of its high corrosion resistance, but it needed hangers every foot or 
so for support. T-metal needs no hangers. Zippers. Won’t stick. Gaskets. 
Makes tough, tight gaskets (one of 107 automotive applications under test). 
Other auto uses include backup lights (previously stainless) and radiator 
tanks. 


Building industry use for T-metal is considered a prime target. Siding 
will resist corrosion and can be painted if desired. Chimney flashing, air- 
conditioning ducts, and vapor barriers are other possibilities. 


Electrically speaking, the metal is good conductor and suited for sockets 
and terminals. Also, it’s nonmagnetic—will work in shielding applications— 
and nonsparking—it can be used in explosive areas. 


* * 
@ Initial base price is 30 to 35¢ lb. 


Pound-for-pound, (density of .258 Ib-cu-in) it will cover 20% more area 
than copper, 16% more than brass, and 9% more than stainless. 


Hydrometals has set sights on some firm markets: It plans to sell 12 million 
lb to users of rolled zinc, 4 million lb to customers for rolled copper in the 
building industry, 6 million Ib to rolled brass users, 7%2 million Ib to 

- builders now using rolled aluminum, and 2% million lb to stainless users. 
The largest market of all—galvanized—seems to be out of reach because of 
the price differential. 


T-metal is marketed as impact or die extrusions and in sheets and rolls. 
It is available in any quantity and in a wide range of sizes, shapes, and forms. 
The metal is being rolled in widths from % in. to 80 in., in thicknesses from 
.004 in. up to % in.—and even beyond for heavier plate stock. Coil sizes 
available up to 175 Ib per in. of width. 
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Safety Shoes 
Are Lightweight 


Shoe incorporates  cus- 
tomary steel toe protection 
with pigskin oxford styling 
that is resistant to water, 
acids, alkalies, and dirt. They 
weigh 1 Ib less than conven- 
tional safety oxfords. Shoes 
are not intended for ex- 
tremely heavy duty work. 

Price: $7.95 to $8.95. De- 
livery: immediate. 

Haus of Krause, Safety 
Shoe Div., Rockford, Mich. 
(PW, 1/25/60) 


Thickness Gage 
Measures Coatings 


Thickness of metallic and 
nonmetallic coatings on any 
dissimilar bases are meas- 
ured by electric microgage 
and comparator. Housed in 
aluminum cabinet, unit also 
compares hardness and 
grades of metals and other 
materials. Instrument oper- 
ates on eddy current prin- 
ciple. 

Price: approx. $500. De- 


livery: 1 mo. 


Ferro Corp., 4150 E. 56th 


St., Cleveland 5, Ohio. (PW, 


1/25/60) 


Grounding Receptacle 
Corrosion Resistant 


Heavy, nickel-plated brass 
contacts of two-socket, 
grounding receptacle resist 
corrosion and chemical ac- 
tion. Special insulation ma- 
terials withstand oils, greases, 
temperature extremes, live 
steam, and heavy impact. Re- 
ceptacle is rated for 15 amp, 
125 v duty. 

Price: $332 per 100. De- 
livery: immediate. 

Harvey Hubbell, Inc., 
State & Thomas Sts., Bridge- 
port 2, Conn. (PW, 1/25/60) 


Vertical Sanders 
6 Lb, Air-powered 


Speed of 22 geared models 
of lightweight, air-powered 
vertical sanders ranges from 
1,500 to 8,500 rpm. Gov- 
ernor and non-governor types 
have %-in. spindle and fully 
adjustable handle. Attached 
to ¥%-in. air hose, they oper- 
ate at 90-100 psi. 


Price: $215 and $260 
(governor). Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Buckeye Tools Corp., 


5003 Springboro Pike, Day- 
ton 1, Ohio. (PW, 1/25/60) 


NEW MOLDING METHOD developed by Firestone Tire & Rubber uses a three-piece 
mold that makes it possible to cast the tread as a single unit, eliminating traditional 
joint down the center. Firestone claims technique improves tire grip on wet surfaces. 


‘Quiet Treads Give More Ride 


For a Buck, Say 


Akron—Here’s the latest rundown on 
auto and truck tires. 


@A new era in 
rived. 


“soft riding” has ar- 


@ Prices may go up before the spring 
buying season starts. 


@ Nylon is going to give Tyrex a much 
tougher time than in the past. 


@ More mileage for truck tires is just 
around the corner. 


Perennial goal of the tire engineers and 
rubber compounders has been to develop 
tires that give the motorist and truck 
operator greater mileage. In the past year, 
however, the emphasis has shifted to the 
quality of the ride itself. All major com- 
panies are now working on “quiet 
treads”—treads that won't squeal on 
corners and will give a softer ride. 


Main pressure for more cushioning 
property in tires has come from the car 
makers, who are constantly trying to 
eliminate all car operating noises. Rub- 
ber company research proved that the 
generally accepted belief that softer 
treads wear faster didn’t hold true. Here’s 
what the rubber companies claim for 
their latest wares: 


@B. F. Goodrich reports its new tread 
absorbs road vibration and tire hum- 
ming. Traction and skid resistance is also 
greatly improved—and all this without 
sacrificing wearing qualities. In fact, 
Goodrich claims some mileage gains 
through compounding and tread redesign. 


@U. S. Rubber says its new tread rub- 
ber, “Plioprene,” reduces vibrations and 
thuds from highway expansion joints 
while improving stability and road-hold- 
ing qualities. Car owners will be able to 
get up to 25% more mileage from the 
shock-absorbing, but very tough, tread 
stock, the company contends. 


@ Firestone predicts motorists will get 
15% more mileage out of its new X-101 
tread. 


®Gates promises its new nylon low 
profile (wider than it is high) tire will 
give up to 25% longer wear. 
Most tire companies are using the new 
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treads—with no increase in prices—on 
first-line tires that go both to original 
equipment and replacement markets. 

All of these new rubber compounds are 
man-made, as is butyl, which is being 
used on a limited scale in premium-priced 
tires. Esso Standard and Humble Oil 
were the first to introduce the all-butyl 
tire last May. Firestone has since dis- 
closed that it is getting ready to make a 
premium-priced butyl casing. 

Butyl has been the standard for inner 
tubes since World War II, but the advent 
of tubeless tires has caused a surplus of 
the rubber. This has spurred research to 
find new ways to use the synthetic in 
tires. 


Expect Price Hike 


No one will venture a guess when, but 
there is widespread belief in the rubber 
industry that prices will soon go up— 
probably before the spring selling season 
opens. Talk of a price rebound has been 
rampant ever since the price tags on first- 
line auto tires were cut 5% to 19% last 
summer. 

Most favorable cost factor for manu- 
facturers in the past year has been the 
price war between nylon and Tyrex yarn. 
The great bulk of tires going on new 
cars are reinforced with Tyrex—but this 
market represents its last stronghold. 
Price has been nylon’s main handicap in 
this field, plus its tendency to “flat-spot” 
when left standing long. Nylon producers 
seem to feel that “‘flat-spotting” will pre- 
sent no serious hurdle once price differ- 
ential is eliminated. 


Two Price Cuts in Four Months 


Du Pont has cut prices twice during the 
last four months and six times in a little 
over five years. The latest reduction—in 
December—was 9¢ a lb. Rayon firms 
came back with a 5¢ reduction, which 
just about wiped out nylon’s brief ad- 
vantage, but industry observers think it 
also just about wiped out the profit mar- 
gin on Tyrex. Akron sources feel that 
Du Pont may cut prices again before 
summer. 

A major development in truck tires is 
just over the horizon. Major companies 
are expected to swing to the Michelin- 
type casing in which the tire cords run 
at right angles, instead of at shorter 
angles. The new angle enables the tire 
to roll more like a hoop, eliminating 


much scuffing. 
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Hand Truck 
Holds 3,000 Lb 


For use with double or 
single-faced pallets, 3,000-lb 
capacity unit provides 4-in. 
lift with 7 strokes of operat- 
ing handle. Foot pedal re- 
leases load. Unit has sealed 
hydraulic pump and 5-pint 
oil reservoir, available in 32 
through 60-in. frame lengths. 

Price: $551 (48-in. frame). 
Delivery: 1 wk. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
11000 Roosevelt Bilvd., 
Phila. 15, Pa. (PW, 1/25/ 
60) 


Bolt Calibrator 


Tests Tensile Strength 


Portable unit tests tensile 
strength of up to 2'-in. dia 
bolts and studs at loads up 
to 225,000-lb. Self-contained 
model gives direct readings 
and has accuracy within 2%. 
Other models are available 
for bolts with less than 144- 
in. dia. 

Price: approx. $1,200. De- 
livery: 3-4 wk. 

Skidmore-Wilhelm Mfg. 
Co., 442 Green Road, Cleve- 
land 21, Ohio. (PW, 1/25/ 
60) 


Oven 
Conveyorized Dry-Off 


Ovens are constructed of 
interlocking panels of 20- 
gage steel with 2-in. glass 
wool insulation. Free drain- 
ing parts are dried within 
3-min by high-pressure steam 
or gas-fired heaters. Mono- 
rail and patch-type units fit 
variety of finishing lines. 

Price: $2,800 to $10,000 
(24 models). Delivery: 6 wk. 

Ramco Equipment Corp., 
1379 Lafayette Ave., N. Y. 
59, N. Y. (PW, 1/25/60) 


Wheel Dresser 


Motor Brake 
Stops Overtravel 


Brake stops shaft rotation 
of small, fractional hp motor 
in less than % revolution. 
A-c solenoid activates brak- 
ing mechanism on shafts up 
to % in. on vending ma- 
chines, computer mecha- 
nisms, etc. 

Price: $5.65 each for lots 
under 50. Delivery: immedi- 
ate. 

Midwest Automatic Con- 
trol Co., 510 Third St., Des 
Moines, Iowa. (PW, 1/25/ 
60) 


Drilling Machine 
Jointed Arm Moves Head 


Radial drilling machine 
uses jointed arm assembly to 
move drillhead from hole to 
hole, reducing placement 
time. Counterweighted spin- 
dle has hand feed and 6- 
speed drive for % and 1-in. 
drilling in steel and cast iron. 

Price: $4,130 (without 
table). Delivery: 1 wk. 

Foote-Burt Co., St. Clair 
& Thomas Aves., Cleveland 
8, Ohio. (PW, 1/25/60) 


Extremely Accurate 


Abrasive wheels up to 12- 
in. in dia are dressed from 
below, eliminating need to 
remove wheel guard. Dia- 
mond dressing point is set by 
micrometer measurement. 
Four stop pins allow adjust- 
ment from 90 deg through 


*Shorter alternate route between 
Los Angeles, Kansas City, St. Louis and 
Chicago cuts miles off D-C’s 

coast-to-coast system! 


ae fae DENVER CHICAGO TRUCKING CO., INC. 
Price: $124.50. Delivery: THE ONLY DIRECT COAST-TO-COAST CARRIER 
immediate. 


Somerset Tool Co., Vir- 
ginia St., Hillside, N. J. 
(PW, 1/25/60) 
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100 steel pins for a Lionel train set.” 


or written the manufacturer direct, hoping he knew how to ship to a foreign country. But what if the 


manufacturer didn’t know anything about custom regulations? 


Or 


could the P.A. be sure he was getting the right price? 
Instead of doing it the hard way, the P.A. simply dumped the whole thing in the lap of a sales service 

uniquely equipped to buy anything for Americans working abroad—from air conditions to yo-yo’s. 
By doing this the P.A. was simply following in the footsteps of big corporations with large overseas 


operations. Firms such as Shell 


about tariff quotas? And how 


Chemical, U. S. Rubber, Esso, 
and TWA realized a long time 
ago that they could save them- 
selves a lot of headaches by turn- 
ing over the job to organizations 
specializing in supplying the 
needs of overseas employees. 

One such outfit is the W. C. 
Williams International Corp., of 
New York City. Mr. Williams, 
the man at the map above, is 
president of the company bearing 
his name. His firm works through 
purchasing and personnel execu- 
tives of U.S. companies. His cus- 
tomers are stationed, as the map 
shows, in all parts of the globe. 

Right now, Williams points 
out, more than 500 American 
companies have their own or li- 
censed operations in Europe— 
during the last year alone almost 
100 firms established manufactur- 
ing or sales operations abroad. 
And where company interests go, 
people go who want to buy Amer- 
ican “brand name” products. This 
becomes a procurement problem, 
and in various degrees P.A.’s are 
becoming more and more in- 
volved. 

Williams International Corp. 
has been called on to provide 
many special items not found in 
mail order catalogs or trade liter- 
ature. For example, there was 
the request for a used upright 
piano in excellent condition. Wil- 
liams spent half a day with a 
musical expert he hired tracking 
down the right one. A used piano 
was necessary because it was go- 
ing to Iran and, had it been new, 
the duty would have been three 
times as great. 

Another odd request came 
from a lonely correspondent who 


had seen advertised, that would 
enable him to play four-handed 
bridge by himself. After a great 
deal of detective work, Williams 
tracked down a man in Las Vegas 
who knew where to go. The com- 
pany recently received a note 
from the overseas writer: “The 
dealer arrived okay, and I play 
ev night with the thing. ’'m 
winning all the time too. Thanks.” 
Williams notes there are good 
economic reasons why purchas- 
ing agents should know about the 
services of export firms such as 
his own. 

1. Companies have an invest- 
ment in personnel going overseas. 
It has been estimated that it costs 
an average of $15,000 to recruit, 
train and transport a family 
abroad. 

2. Most firms, even big corpo- 
ations, haven’t the time and 
money to service the flood of 
personal requests received. They 
need a procedure which will 
guarantee service within price 
limitations. 

3. Exporting to individuals like 

commercial exporting is a special- 
ized business. It takes knowhow 
on tariffs, packing, insurance, 
traffic, and overseas firms and 
customs. 
4. Serving employees is loaded 
with individual and emotional 
booby traps for the employee, his 
family, and his company. Poorly 
handled, such problems can create 
long standing ill will which may 
ruin efficiency and be costly to 
the firm in terms of morale and 
turnover. 

Frequently it happens that em- 
ployee requests from overseas 
become a football between pur- 


wanted a card-dealing device he 


department. This points up the 
fact that there are few universal 
methods or rules for handling re- 
quests. The procedures vary from 
company to company and by di- 
visions within companies. 

For example, the personnel de- 
partment may provide a list of 
reliable vendors. Or an em- 
ployee’s club may maintain such 
a list where company does not 
wish to become involved in rec- 
ommending specific vendors. In 
some firms purchasing may pro- 
vide list of items and suggest 
sales sources. While in others, 
management may provide no 
help whatsoever. 

Williams is particularly inter- 
ested in the latter group, because 
his firm has found that personnel 
going overseas with no instruc- 
tion, usually waste 50% of their 
money on useless items. Cases 
in point: washing machines with 
wrong electrical characteristics 
or plastic housewares in hot 
humid climates. 

As part of the personal ap- 
proach to selling outbound em- 
ployees, the export firm attempts 
to be as authoritative as possible 
on world living conditions. To 
this end the company will make 
a survey of a country, if it hap- 
pens to be one not often visited 
by Americans. It will check on 
the electric, water and health 
problems, if any, by contacting 
embassies, commercial attaches 
or others who have first hand 
knowledge of the country. Wil- 
liams has made several studies 
on his own of various areas. A 
few years ago he made an ex- 
tended trip to Central and South 
America to see conditions for 


chasing, personnel, or some other 


himself. 


Specialty Firms Ease Your Buying Job For 


A purchasing agent in New York recently got the following appeal from an engineer in Chile: 
“Please send me 6 half-sections of straight track, 6 half-sections of curved track, 20 fiber pins, and 


SALES DISTRICT: the world. W. C. Williams, owner of specialty buying 


firm, points to the map of the world, 


which indicates some of the places 


where firm has helped Americans with procurement problems of all sorts. 


Williams likes to call himself 
a purchasing agent’s purchasing 
agent. For in many ways Wil- 
liams’ work parallels that of a 
typical P. A. His company buys 
from a variety of suppliers, main- 
tains vendor relations, carries in- 
ventories, arranges transporta- 
tion, deliveries and negotiates for 
services—all within the frame- 
work of competitive prices. 

It is Williams’ personal belief 
that servicing overseas personnel 
is the responsibility of purchas- 
ing based on its buying function. 
He aims his sales pitch to P. A.’s. 

George Bishop, buyer for the 
Anaconda Corp. has this to say 
about handling overseas person- 
nel and the W. C. Williams In- 
ternational Corp: 

“We have several hundred per- 
sons going down to plants in 
South America each year, and, 
naturally, we want to help these 
people as much as we can to 
establish themselves overseas. 
They need to know what per- 
sonal items, wearing apparel, 
and what household appliances 
and articles will be suitable in 
their new location and new cli- 
mate. And we need such diverse 
groups down there—like engi- 
neers of all kinds, construction 
workers, plant operating person- 


cal help, everything from bull 
dozer operators to top executives 
—their purchases can be as var- 
ied as their job responsibilities. 

“Then, too, their wives and 
children will go to this country 
that, probably, none of them 
has ever seen before. They know 
little about the facilities there, 
nor the home life they are likely 
to live, and so on. 

“When our people do go over- 
seas, therefore, we are at great 
pains to explain first what they 
can expect. Then we must help 
them to buy the products and 
equipment they will need. It is 
at this point that someone like 
Mr. Finer (vice president of the 
Williams Corp.) can help—some- 
one with years of experience and 
knowledge of the requirements 
of these individual countries, 
from the baggage allowed to 
duties on the appliances, house- 
hold furniture and so on—well, 
an organization of the kind Wil- 
liams has can be extremely use- 
ful. With their help and services, 
the right things do get packed 
in the right cases; they get to the 
right individuals or families at 
the right spot and the right time 
—and all the necessary papers 
are in order and go forward.” 

Seventy per cent of export sell- 


nel, supervisory field men, cleri- 


ing in Williams’ case is done on 


Starting Feb. 1: New (and Higher) Parcel Post Rates 


Washington — New—and 
higher, of course—parcel post 
rates will take effect on Feb. 1. 

The latest rate hikes, which 
range up to 35%, are listed here 
in this special chart along with 
current rates. 

In addition to parcel post ship- 
ments, the new boosts also apply 
to catalogs and advertising mat- 
ter, a Post Office official stated. 

He said that the upcoming 
hikes will make all current postal 
scale charts obsolete and advised 
all postal scale users to “discard 
your old rate sheets by midnight 
Jan. 31. 

“Use of the old rates after that 
date,” the post office official 
warned, “could mean consider- 
able delays, and even a loss of 
shipments.” 

The spokesman went on to 
suggest that all postal scales be 
checked for accuracy at the same 
time new charts are installed. 
“With increased costs of ship- 
ping,” he said, “substantial sav- 
ings can be effected through such 
an accuracy check.” 
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z ZONES z 

WEIGHT bd Up to 150 to 300 300 to 600 600 to 7,000 te 1,400 to Over ° 

18 ozs. or over but | N LOCAL 150 Miles Miles Miles 1,000 Miles 1,400 Miles 1,800 Miles 1,800 Miles N 

Not Exceeding — |E 1&2 3 4 5 6 7 8 E 
Present New Present New | Present New | Present New Present New Present New Present New Present New 
1 Pound $0.18 $0.24 $0.23 $0.33 | $0.23 $0.35 | $0.24 $0.39 $0.26 $0.45 $0.28 $0.51 $0.30 $0.58 | $0.32 $0.64 
2 Pounds +20 224 +27 33 29 +35 31 39 36 45 .40 51 -46 58 -51 -64 
3 Pounds +21 +26 +31 38 +34 41 38 47 -45 55 +52 64 -61 +74 69 83 
4 Pounds +23 228 235 43 239 47 45 -55 54 -65 -64 77 -76 -90 -87 1.02 
5 Pounds 224 30 39 43 44 53 52 +63 -63 75 +76 -90 91 1.06 1.05 1.21 
6 Pounds +26 +32 +43 -53 +49 59 59 -70 +73 85 -88 1.03 1,06 1.22 1.23 1.40 
7 Pounds 227 +34 47 53 54 +65 +66 +77 82 95 1.00 1.16 1.22 1.38 1.41 1.59 
8 Pounds +29 +36 51 -63 -60 71 +73 84 91 1.05 1.12 1.29 1.37 1.54 1.59 1.78 
9 Pounds 230 38 -55 -68 65 +77 -80 91 1.00 1.15 1.24 1.42 1.52 1.70 1.77 1.97 
10 Pounds 232 40 +59 73 70 83 87 -98 1.10 1.25 1.36 1.55 1.67 1.86 1.95 2.16 
11 Pounds +33 42 63 77 75 89 -93 1.05 1.19 1.35 1.48 1.67 1.82 2.02 2.13 2.34 
12 Pounds 34 44 +67 81 80 -95| 1.00 1.12 1.28 1.45 1.60 1.79 1.98 2.18 2.31 2.52 
13 Pounds 36 46 71 85 85 1.01] 1,07 1.19 1.37 1.55 1.72 1.91 2.13 2.34 2.49 2.70 
14 Pounds +37 48 75 289 -90 1.07] 1.14 1.26 1.47 1.65 1.84 2.03 2.28 2.50 2.67 2.88 
15 Pounds +39 -50 79 93 +96 1.13 | 1.21 1.33 1.56 1.75 1.96 2.15 2.43 2.66 2.85 3.06 
16 Pounds -40 -52 -83 -97 1,01 1.18] 1.28 1.40 1.65 1.85 2.08 2.27 2.58 2.81 3.03 3.24 
17 Pounds 42 54 87 1.01 1.06 1.23 | 1.35 1.47 1.74 1.95 2.20 2.39 2.74 2.96 3.21 3.42 
18 Pounds +43 56 91 1.05 1.11 1.28 | 1.42 1.54 1.84 2.05 2.32 2.51 2.89 3.11 3.39 3.60 
19 Pounds 45 -58 95 1.09 1.16 1.33 | 1.49 1.61 1.93 2.15 2.44 2.63 3.04 3.26 3.57 3.78 
20 Pounds +46 -60 99 1.13 1.21 1.38 1.56 1.68 2.02 2.25 2.56 2.75 3.19 3.41 3.75 3.96 
25 Pounds -53 +70 1.18 1.33 1.47 1.63 1.90 2.03 2.48 2.70 3.15 3.35 3.95 4.16 4.66 4.86 
30 Pounds 61 80 1.38 1.53 1.73 1.88 | 2.25 2.38 2.95 3.15 3.75 3.95 4.71 4.91 5.56 5.76 
35 Pounds 68 90 1.58 1.73 1.99 2.13 | 2.59 2.73 3.41 3.60 4.35 4.50 5.47 5.61 6.46 6.61 
40 Pounds 75 1,00 1.78 1.93 2.24 2.38 | 2.94 3.08 3.87 4.05 4.95 5.05 6.23 6.31 7.3% 7,46 
50 Pounds -90 1.20 2.17 2.33 2.76 2.88 | 3.63 3.78 4.80 4.95 6.14 6.15 7.75 7.71 9.17 9.06 
60 Pounds 1.04 1.40 2.57 2.73 3.27 3.38 | 4.32 4.38 5.72 5.75 7.34 7.25 9.27 9.01 10.97 10.66 
70 Pounds 1.19 1.60 2.96 3.13 3.79 3.88 | 5.01 4.98 6.65 6.55 8.53 8.35 10.79 = 10.31 12.78 12.26 
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People Overseas 


a face-to-face basis. The other 
30% comes via mail orders 
based on a 175-page catalog of 
nationally advertised brands. 
The firm displays a wide vari- 
ety of merchandise in its show- 
rooms. Often a salesman will 
spend six or seven hours with a 


customer writing an order which 
may cover hundreds of items. Ex- 
perience indicates that a standard 
order for an outbound employee 
will consist of a_ refrigerator, 
washing machine, freezer, TV, 
toiletries and apparel. A typical 
order will average $1,500. 


Q's and A's About Export Agencies 

1. Do export agencies charge fees? 

No. They make their profit from sale of goods. 

2. Can any discount house do the same job as export 
agencies? 

No. What is needed is specialized knowledge about customs, 
tariffs, and authorized dealership with export franchise to 
provide service abroad. 

3. Are export agencies’ prices lower than discount houses? 

Yes, because they are purchased exclusively for export 
without tax charges. 

4. Can orders be written on regular purchasing orders? 


CORRECT SELECTION of goods is key to keeping oversea employees happy. Here B. J. Feiner, vice president of 
Williams’ firm, counsels Pasquale Borda, steel superintendent for Andes Copper Mining Co. at El Salvador, 


Chile, and his wife, in the linen department of the W. C. Williams International Corp. showroom. 


Yes, in many cases. 


5. Can safe arrival be guaranteed? 


Yes. 


6. Is there provision to buy when overseas? 
Yes, many export firms provide a catalog of national brands. 
7. Will export firms accept personal checks? 


Yes. 
8. What may be bought? 


Anything from autos to zithers. 
9. Can employees deal with firms directly? 


Yes. 


10. Does individual have any protection against faulty 


merchandise or being gypped? 


Yes. Warranties are one type of guarantee. Periodic review 
of agencies is another. Good export firms will aim at future 
repeat business as well as immediate sales and try to accommo- 


date defects. 


The Purchasing Agent's 
PARTNER... 


Mason and Dixon works closely with purchas- 


with goods in 


wo anon and DIXO 
SERVICE 


ing agents to meet their schedules. 
the-clock service 


Around- 
and contact is maintained 
transit throughout our 6,000 


miles of routes and 26 modern terminals. All 
LTL freight is daily-thru-loaded. 
trailer equipment is available. For information 
on service anywhere in the East or South, con- 
tact your Mason and Dixon representative. 


Specialized 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
KINGSPORT, TENN. 
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GSA Puts 19 Million Tons 
Of Its Cathode Nickel On 
MarketatAbout74¢/Lb. 


Washington—General Services 
Administration is channeling 
nickel onto the open market for 
the first time in two years. 

The agency announced Jan. 15 
that it will offer 19 million lb of 
cathode nickel at the market 
price—currently 74¢ a lb—from 
Government stockpiles. 

GSA also said it has been au- 
thorized to settle previous pre- 
mium-price incentive purchase 
contracts with surplus nickel 
rather than cash. It will accept its 
so-called put clause obligations 
at market prices, and then make 
up the difference by giving the 
contractor cathode nickel from 
the stockpile. The agency plans 
to unload another 16 million Ib 
of cathode nickel in this manner 
to Canadian nickel producers. 


Possible Hedging 


The significant point is that 
producers as well as users are 
once again looking for nickel. 
This does not yet mean there has 
been a reversal of the recent soft 
market. But it does indicate sup- 
plies are tighter now than they 
have been in at least two years, 
and producers and users may be 
1 pes against a possible clamp- 
*|\down on nickel production in 
g|Cuba by the revolutionary gov- 
‘| crnment there. 


Uncle Sam Tries Again To 
Divorce DuPont from GM 


Washington—The Justice De- 
partment has renewed its efforts 
to strip Du Pont Co. of its 23% 
share in General Motors Corp. 

The latest government move 
comes on top of a recent case in 
Chicago in which a federal dis- 
trict court ruled that Du Pont 
could comply with antitrust laws 
by transferring GM voting rights 
to stockholders. 


Appeals to Supreme Court 


The government, which con- 
sidered the Chicago ruling a de- 
feat, now will appeal this decision 
to the U.S. Supreme Court. 

Crawford H. Greenewalt, Du 
Pont president, reacting to the 
latest government move, termed 
it a desire “to pursue its 11-year 
vendetta against the million or 
more stockholders of Du Pont 
and General Motors.” 
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high quality WEBSTER 
CARBON PAPERS 


With Webster MultiKopy in your typewriter 
carriage you get so many advantages. 


Exclusive, Uncoated Numbered Edge makes 
carbon handling easier and cleaner. It insures 
you neatly typed, even carbons every time. 


Stays Flat even in extreme temperatures. 
Each sheet is specially treated to insure 
smooth, flat, uniform handling ease. 


Weights and Finishes to fit individual needs. 
You'll get crisp, clean results whatever your 
typing requirements. 


And Webster offers you a variety of other 
high quality duplicating supplies: typewriter 
ribbons in cotton, nylon and silk for all type- 
writer makes; office machine ribbons for most 
types of adding, accounting, tabulating and 
addressing machines; carbon paper rolls, and 
spirit duplicating papers and master units. 


plus: hand cleansers, type cleaners, instrument 
oil, and duplicating fluid. 


At better office equipment dealers every- 
where — make it clear you want 


Webster 


MultiKopy Durametric Carbon Papers 
Always send a “‘Time-Saver’’ courtesy carbon copy 
F. S. Webster Company + 1-23 Amherst Street + Cambridge, Mass. 


The Toil Out 


North Haven, Conn.—Sound- 
Scriber Corp. has developed a 
new “Satellite” dictating system 
that it says eliminates a large 
number of routine machine op- 
erations. 

The recording unit can be 
placed up to 250 ft from the user, 
and a microphone unit, smaller 
than a phone, gives him complete 
controh over all recording func- 
tions. A single recorder can ac- 
commodate up to five satellite 
microphones, 


| Product Briefs | 


Dust sampler uses adhesive- 
coated discs in 4 jet chambers to 
collect airborne dust samples in 
Y2 to 200 micron range. Low air 
velocities are used to pass air 
through jet openings in decreas- 
ing gradings. Jets are removable. 
Mine Safety Appliances Co., 230 
N. Braddock Ave., Pittsburgh 8, 


Pa. 
Impregnation machine with 
central station controls is used 


with any type casting suited to 
batch-type processing. Designed 
for pit installation, unit is recom- 
mended for use with metal-oxide- 
type sealant materials applied to 
high-pressure blowers and gas 
meter casings. Prenco Mfg. 
Corp., 2605 W. 14 Mile Road, 
Royal Oak, Mich. 


Cutter bits have cylindrical 
carbide insert, cased in steel, to 
eliminate braze failure during 
salt cutting operations. Construc- 
tion extends tool life of bit with 


‘Satellite Recorder Takes 


of Dictation 


A pushbutton on the mike 
handle and three keys on the 
cradle let the user record, review 
previous dictation, and signify 
corrections and the end of each 
letter. 

A green light gives the 
would-be user the go-ahead sign 
if the system is free. A switching 
arrangement prevents anyone 
from dictating when the recorder 
is tied up. Special audible signals 
warn both the user and the sec- 


retary when the end of a disk is 
approaching. 

The basic unit 
microphone station) sells for 
$425, and additional satellite 
stations are priced at $95. A 
complete five station set-up 
breaks down to a cost of $161 
per station. All units are avail- 
able for immediate delivery. 

SoundScriber has built an en- 
tire new line around the satellite 
principle. Units are available for 
secretarial transcribing and cen- 
tral telephone dictation. 

All units use the conventional 
SoundScriber plastic disk which 
holds 30 minutes of recording, 15 
minutes to a side. The disks sell 
for 9¢. 


(with one 


EXECUTIVE TALKS from his desk and material is recorded on central unit 
near secretary. Each master machine can accommodate up to five mikes. 


1Y-in. gage stop. Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel Corp., Oliver Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Power supplies with silicon 
rectifiers range in output from 
28 v de and 2 amp to 500 v dec 
and 300 ma. Ten models are of 
unregulated, magnetic amplifier, 
and vacuum tube construction. 
Dressen-Barnes Corp., 250 N. 
Vinedo Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 


VHF converter transmitter 
covers VOR band from 108 to 
118 mes for navigational system. 
Unit provides 9.960 ke subcar- 
rier frequency required for fur- 
nishing reference data for naviga- 
tion. Control Electronics Co., 
Inc., 10 Stepar Place, Huntington 
Station, N. Y. 


Panel meters of 2'2-in. mili- 
tary style have 2% full-scale ac- 
curacies on d-c models and 3% 
on a-c rectifier types. Built in ac- 
cordance with MIL-M-10304A, 
61 model line includes voltmeters, 
ammeters, micro and milli-am- 
meters. Helipot Div. of Beckman 
Instruments, Inc., 2500 Fullerton 
Rd., Fullerton, Calif. 


Berylium oxide ceramic mate- 
rial suitable for electrical insulat- 
ing, internal support, or heat sink 
components has been developed. 
Available in rods, tubes, cylind- 
ers, and bulk shapes, material 
comes plain or machined to speci- 
fications. Called Berlox Em, its 
electrical insulating value is re- 
tailed at high frequencies and 
elevated temperatures. It is also 
vacuum tight, free of outgassing, 
and suited to metallizing. Na- 
tional Beryllia Corp., North Ber- 
gen, N. J. 
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Plan. 


The Texaco Plan can cut your lubricant 
purchase orders by as much as 80 percent. 
Inventory will shrink almost as much, releas- 
ing valuable storage space and—more impor- 
tant—freeing capital for more useful 
purposes. The Texaco Plan does this by 
providing, among other things, a minimum 


LUBRICATION 


lubricants. 


Purchasing Week 


Managers throughout the U.S. who have 
installed and evaluated Organized Lubrica- 
tion programs can testify to the profit gained. 

Texaco Lubrication Engineers can offer 
help and helpful material to start an Organ- 
ized Lubrication program in your plant. Why 
don’t you look into it? Call our expert—or 
write for a copy of our book: “Organized 
Lubrication ... Major Cost Control Factor.” 
Texaco Inc., 135 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, New York. Dept. PW-130. 


IS A MAJOR FACTOR 


How purchasing can contribute to company profits 
... WITH TEXACO ORGANIZED LUBRICATION 


Cost-conscious purchasing agents in virtually 
every type of industry have found a new way 
to lower purchasing costs, free capital and 
thus raise company profits. They’ve helped 
institute a Texaco Organized Lubrication 


number of multi-purpose and specialty 


IN COST 


CONTROL 
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(Continued from page 1) 
far less pain than firms in other sections of the United States. 


@A large electrical equipment manufacturer who uses large 
quantities of high price grades of steel says possible price 
increases are not even a factor in its first half 1960 planning. 


® Pittsburgh steel circles now describe the price outlook as 
stable, with no basic changes until at least late in the fourth 
quarter. Nevertheless, some producers are dropping “fancies” 
such as freight absorption deals, and customers have not been 
fussy about accepting orders filled with higher cost grades than 
specified. 

. 2 . 

WHO, ME?—Everyone’s talking about the pinch of tight 
money; many businessmen say it could put a damper on business 
activities; most feel the other guy must be feeling it because they 
are not. 


That’s the general conclusion of PURCHASING WEEK corre- 
spondents who polled purchasing directors and other top indus- 
trial managers throughout the country last week on how rising 
interest rates affect their day to day operations. Most pur- 
chasing directors agree that inventory management is the one 
major area where industrial buyers are having critical encounters 
with money-market costs (see page 1). 


Firms that made advance credit arrangements—before lend- 
ing and interest requirements began stiffening last year—now 
are reaping a payoff for long-range planning. For example, one 
Cleveland manufacturer told how he staked out credit commit- 
ments for 1960 early in 1959 at what appear now to be very 
favorable interest rates. Any borrowing programs this year will 
be under terms of the 1959 agreement. 


e . 
PRICE SWINGS—Here’s a capsule review of how foreign 
; steel prices have reflected demand pressures during the last four 


years (prices are given for metric tons): 


LATE 1956 1957 1958 1959 
Merchant Bars .......... $118 $ 84 $ 75 $116 
Reinforcing Bars (small)... 124 102 82 112 
Reinforcing Bars (large)... 130 102 82 110 
Heavy Plates ........... 165 125 82 112 
Hot Rolled Sheets........ 146.70 152.70 124 166 
Cold Rolled Sheets....... 150.20 170 135 210 

® * © 


PERSONAL—Before you agree to mink, consider this: The 
year’s first offering of mink skins in New York last week went 
for prices averaging 5% higher than a year ago. Top quality 
skins brought $106 for male and a record $57 for female (she- 
minks run smaller). 


(Continued from page 1) 
the inventory roller-coaster.” 
Welch warned that over-buying 
could eventually produce another 
“inventory recession.” 

Stressing the variety of prod- 
ucts and delivery services avail- 
able at steel service centers, 
Welch said that with the steel 
industry able to produce far more 
steel than will be required in the 
immediate future, there is “no 
longer necessity for manufac- 
turers to go through an inventory 
feast or famine cycle.” 

Top officials of major steel 
warehouse firms pointed to the 
recoveries in tool steel and stain- 
less steel inventories as encour- 
aging examples of what can be 
expected in other products. 

“In the two months since the 
mills reopened,” said Welch, “our 
stocks of tool steel and stainless 
steel have been virtually replaced. 

“Inventories of cold finished 
bars, structurals, hot rolled bars, 
and plates are improving daily, 
and slow but steady improvement 
is being noted in such products 
as wide flange beams, alloy bars, 
hot and cold rolled sheets, and 
galvanized sheets.” 

The SSCI expects that by April 
most products should be in rea- 
sonable supply, although it will 
take another two months to fill 
out item shortages in alloy and 
cold finished bars; and tonnage 
shortages in cold rolled sheets 
and coils, and galvanized sheets. 

For the entire year of 1960, 
Welch said, present indications 
are that the steel service centers’ 
total shipments of industrial steel 
products will be approximately 
8.5 million tons, as compared to 
9.3 million in 1959. In addition, 
the centers will purchase an addi- 
tional 2.5 million tons for inven- 
tory replacement, with all but 
300,000 or 400,000 tons of this 
being received in the first half. 

The centers’ stocks of indus- 
trial steel products dipped to a 
low point of 825,000 tons in 
early December, 1959. The ware- 
houses, said Welch, expect to 
boost the total to 3 million tons 
during the second quarter. 

Product by product, here is the 


ill itd ST ee “ $ peta OG 
Amount 
of New 
Item & Company Change Price Reason 
INCREASES 
Gum rosins, carlots, Water White, cwt...........eee00 65 $14.00 short supply 
Ne MN, BGS onic Cekieish > eceledauckecssea 60 $13.70 short supply 
UES 45 55s Veh ace cit ORES CEE ae bbiwbeverved 30 $13.40 short supply 
Ss Ny QUIN des vu b cc badd ev kde VES bh acedewkie 90 $13.20 short supply 
Cadmium salts, chloride, 100-Ib. dms., Ib.............-. 055 $1.415 
RN SRI LR ia See arin gees 04 80 
Ce PN Ce i ws 005 2025 
Gasoline, East. Mass., Mobil, dir. tnkwgn., gal.......... 009 108 
Sulfanilimide, NF, 100-Ib drums, Ib.................... .20 $1.55 higher costs 
Sheets & Pillowcases, Cannon, May dely................ 3% ae high demand 
Tin Salts, Potassium Stannate, Ib.................se0e 005 -7176 = metal boost 
I I Ts ed aa oes c4ee) chub xébeceunne 005 633 metal boost 
pS ere bere Greeny Dee 006 .995 metal boost 
RG OGG, le WE FN, ois hese Suksicessatacccdates 25 $5.00 high demand 
REDUCTIONS 
Acetonitrile, Sohio, East & Midwest, tnkers., Ib......... Jl 32 market entry 
NR. ME aso at wk 0.55 d ces kbc Mien cso cnke 085 345 market entry 
Polyflex (polystyrene sheet), Plax Corp., Ib............ 12% Pere prod, econs. 
Tantalum powder, capacitor gr., Kawecki, 200-lb. lots, Ib. $8.80 $49.80 prod. econs. 
Fuel oil #2, Mid-Cont., whlsle., gal................... 002 0925 oversupply 
Gasoline, 91 oct., Mid-cont., whisle., gal............... 0025-005  .105-.1075 oversupply 
Fir plywood, sanded, 4”, future delivery, 1000 sq. ft.... $4.00 $68.00 low demand 
Carbon Steel Prods., H.R., U. S. Steel, St. Louis, ton... . $5.40-$7.20 oy? competition 
Delrin Plastic, DuPont, truckload Ib................... 07 88 prod. econs. 
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Back to Steel Normalcy by April 


Warehousemen Foresee Quick Deliveries by Then, 
Full Inventories (3.4 Million Tons) by August 


way steel warehouse inventory 
expectations stand: 


Plates, Shapes, and Bars: In- 
ventories should be in balance 
during April on a nationwide 
basis, including even wide flange 
beams. Business is steadily be- 
coming more competitive as mill 
deliveries become more current 


and additional service centers 
replenish their  strike-depleted 
stocks. 


Sheet. Mill Products: These 
will be the last to come into bal- 
ance in relation to demand 
throughout the country. There is 
every indication that balanced 
stocks of hot rolled sheets, cold 
rolled sheets, and galvanized 
sheets will not be available on an 
industrywide basis until the end 
of June, and possibly even later 
if present demand for these prod- 
ucts from the automotive and the 
appliance industries continues. 


Cold Finished Bars: Most steel 
service centers will have good 
stocks of cold fini: “* bars by 
mid-February. The > will be 
some holes in thes> stocks be- 
cause of the steel centers’ inability 
to get prompt delivery on all 
items and grades. Sales of cold 
finished bars are good, but cer- 
tainly there is not, and will not 
be, any panic buying by customers 
to hedge against the possibility 
of a long-range shortage. 


Alloy Bars: As with cold fin- 
ished bars, alloy inventories are 
building up fairly well, although 
some items, such as flats, will be 
in short supply until the pro- 
ducers have completed a manu- 
facturing cycle. Except for these 
spot shortages, this product will 
be in balanced condition during 
April or May. Demand continues 
to be fairly good, reflecting the 
business activity in the automo- 
tive and machinery industries. 


Stainless Steel: Inventories of 
all stainless products should be 
in balance by Feb. 15 to March 1 
on a nationwide basis. Stainless 
steel is one of the first industrial 
steel products to return to ample 
stocks in relation to current ship- 
ments, with some companies al- 
ready reporting adequate inven- 
tories. 

Region by region, inventories 
are as follows: 


New England: Business is hold- 
ing up at good levels, with the 
greatest pressure being felt on all 
types of flat rolled products. Pres- 
ent receipts by steel service 
centers permit a buildup of in- 
ventories, with sheets and wide 
flange beams experiencing the 
greatest delay in reaching bal- 
ance. Present outgoing shipments 
are at about the November, 1959 
levels. 


Atlantic Seaboard: Inventories 
of virtually all products should be 
in balance by the end of the first 
quarter, although there will prob- 
ably be a shortage of sheets and 
coils for another four months in 
some areas. Automative, ship- 
building and appliance industries 
in this area are contributing to 
generally good levels of business. 


Middle West: There is a wide 
divergence of opinion here con- 
cerning anticipated service center 


_tshipments during the first half of 


1960. Types of products handled, 
ability to obtain steel from the 
mills, types of customers served, 
and varying shipments during the 
first half of 1959 all contribute 
to this condition. 

However, the general con- 
sensus is that business should be 
fairly strong, with the greatest 
demand being felt in all flat rolled 
products. The automotive, ap- 
pliance, construction, and farm 
equipment industries are par- 
ticularly active. 


South: Inventories of industrial 
steel products are improving 
rapidly throughout the South, 
with the exception of cold rolled 
sheets and galvanized sheets. A 
reasonably well-balanced inven- 
tory of all other products can be 
expected by about the first of 
April. 

Current business conditions 
throughout the area are quite 
strong, with the first half of 1960 
expected to be from 10% to 
15% above the first half of 
1959. It is expected that coastal 
ports will continue to receive 
heavy imports of a growing num- 
ber of industrial steel products 
during 1960. 


Texas: Shipments have picked 
up since the holidays, and are 
now holding at levels equal to 
April, 1959. Shipments should 
remain good through the first 
half, because several large con- 
struction projects have been an- 
nounced since the end of the 
strike, and manufacturing ac- 
tivity is satisfactory. Inventory 
improvement is delayed some- 
what because of the time re- 
quired to receive barge shipments 
from Northern and Eastern mills, 
but a good start already has been 
made. 


West Coast: Inventories should 
be in balance during the second 
quarter, with the possible excep- 
tion of wide flange beams, cold 
rolled sheets, and galvanized 
sheets. Business conditions are 
generally good, with construction 
and general manufacturing hold- 
ing up quite well. 


Clevelands City P.A. 
Finds Gold in Fly Ash 


(Continued from page 1) 
basis. Sales are expected to yield 
around $78,000 in 1960, com- 
pared with $10,000 in 1959. 

The city used to haul away and 
dump the fly ash precipitate at a 
cost of $30,000 a year until G. & 
W. H. Corson, Inc., Philadelphia 
producers of limestone products, 
developed a process using the 
black deposit in cement produc- 
tion. 

Corson approached Cleveland 
Officials, offered to collect the fly 
ash, and pay the city 50¢ per ton. 
Weil had to request special legis- 
lation from the city council to 
permit sale of the fly ash, whose 
market as a cement filler is now 
expanding. 

“We tried to save money on 
every purchase,” Weil declared, 
“but here was a source of revenue 
never before considered.” 

Now the profit-hungry P.A. is 
looking around for other ways of 
adding money to the city till. Next 
year, Weil said, his department 
will try to sell “20,000 cu yd of 
white Lake Erie sand” from the 
city beaches. 
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(Continued from page 1) 
light for a general inventory 
buildup to normal levels. This 
takes money and constitutes a 
drain on short-term funds. 


@ TREASURY FINANCING 
—The increase in the volume of 
short-term Treasury paper is 
also having an effect. It adds 
another force competing for the 
existing money supply. 

@INSTALLMENT BUYING 
—Expectations of a 7-million 
car year and a sharp rise in retail 
buying will tighten the money 
market even more. 


@CAPITAL EQUIPMENT 
OUTLAYS—A big boost in in- 
dustry expansion plans—esti- 
mated as high as 10% —adds still 
another pressure to the tight 
money market. 

Borrowing costs for short-term 
business loans have soared high 
and fast. For example, average 
rates in the third quarter of 1958 
were around 4.2%. Today, 
they’re closer to 5.5% —a gain 
of more than 30% in borrowing 
costs in less than a year and a 
half. And the peak is yet ahead, 
say the experts. 

They base this forecast on ex- 
pectations that the prime rate— 
the interest charge banks make 
on loans to their biggest borrow- 
ers with the best credit ratings— 
is due for another boost. 

This upward rate trend was of- 
fered by the purchasing head of 
a large Milwaukee firm as the 
best reason for not curtailing buy- 
ing plans at the present time. 

“The high interest rates appear 
to be with us for some time to 
come,” he explained, “and, if 
anything, they may go still higher. 
So, it would not seem advisable 
to postpone purchases at this 
time.” 

How are purchasing agents re- 
acting to the tight money situa- 
tion? 

“In talking with other purchas- 
ing agents,” Roy E. Baxter, P.A. 
for Eastman Products Co., Dallas, 
told PURCHASING WEEK, “I 
learned that more companies are 
turning to centralized purchasing 
because of the existing tight- 
money situation. 

“They see that purchasing must 
be aware of the situation and 
centralization is one of the first 
steps that should be taken,” 
Baxter added, “even if its no 
more than combining purchasing 
and accounting or synchronizing 
purchasing with other operations 
through some official.” 

This trend was also pinpointed 
by the purchasing director of a 
major New England electronics 
firm. “Tight money is definitely 
causing more centralization in 
purchasing,” he declared. He said 
many firms, particularly in his 
industry, are consolidating all 
buying activities at one central 
point. 

Leasing and capital equipment 
are, in a way, tied together by 
diminishing liquid cash. A num- 
ber of P.A.’s replying to the sur- 
vey indicated they are planning 
to lease autos, trucks, or ma- 


chinery rather than invest money 
needed for other uses. 

By the same token, however, 
leasing firms are being caught in 
the same money squeeze as cash 
buyers. 

“There is a definite increase in 
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Tight Money Has 3-Way Effect On 
Purchasing Men, PW Survey Finds 


 % Per annum 


1953-54 
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our business right now with in- 
dustry scrambling around trying 
to get enough money to pay for 
essential capital goods,” declared 
a spokesman for a major indus- 
trial leasing company. 
“However, we have our prob- 
lems too,” he added. “When 
money gets tight for our clients, it 
is just as tight for us. The only 
way we are able to do business is 
to take the lease to a bank and 
hope to get a chattel mortgage.” 
The survey disclosed only a 
few instances where credit rela- 
tions with suppliers were begin- 
ning to tighten up. In most cases, 
vendors were still offering cash 
discounts ranging up to 2% for 
quick payment and were not 
planning any new incentives to 
eliminate spread-out instalkments. 


Few Difficulties at Present 


It also showed that most local 
banks were having few difficul- 
ties at the moment taking care of 
both regular customers and new 
credit that appeared to be a good 
risk. But—and many agreed— 
this situation could very well 
change in the next month or two. 

“Tightening credit hasn’t had 
too much of an effect as yet,” 
said James Tyler, purchasing di- 
rector of Gruendler Crusher & 
Pulverizer Co., St. Louis, “but it 
will. As credit becomes tighter, 
it is bound to have some effect 
on capital goods spending.” 

The P.A. for a large Milwau- 
kee electrical control manufac- 
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money possibly “may affect in- 
coming orders in the months 
ahead,” either through delayed 
deliveries or more stringent 
credit terms with the supplier. 

Another indirect effect of tight 
money— its pinch on sales—was 
pointed out by J. I. Jackson, 
president of Fort Worth Steel and 
Machinery Co., Dallas. “We are 
being affected primarily from a 
sales standpoint,” he told Pur- 
CHASING WEEK. 

“Our customers are not mak- 
ing improvements or following 
through with expansion plans be- 
cause of tight money.” 

But the major effect—direct or 
indirect—of the present and still 
growing shortage of liquid cash 
on purchasing operations is the 
stress being placed on inventory. 

“Because the interest is so high, 
we are watching our inventories 
with an eagle’s eye,” says the 
purchasing director of a major 
electronics firm in Texas. 

“We are more concerned now 
than previously in reducing the 
size of inventories in general,” 
says the assistant general man- 
ager of purchasing for Standard 
Oil of California, San Francisco. 

Digesting these and the many 
other comments from respond- 
ents to the PW survey, the near- 
term buying outlook appears to 
be this: While the economy’s 
tightening money belt may not 
seriously hamper inventory re- 
building, it may certainly force 
P.A.’s to trim the fat off their 


turer also indicated that tight 


buying plans. 


Court Ruling Favors Barge Lines 


(Continued from page 1) 
for all areas of barge-rail compe- 
tition. 

In the test case, shippers who 
move grain from the Midwest by 
barge pay much higher railroad 
rates to move the grain from the 
transfer points than do shippers 
who bring grain into the same 
transfer points by rail. As a re- 
sult, barge lines complained that 
much of the savings in shipping 
by barge to the transfer points 
was eaten up by the higher local 
rail rates paid to complete ship- 
ment. 

A federal district court in Ala- 
bama declared the rail rates un- 
lawful. Over the bitter objections 
of the railroads and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission—which 
says the ruling will probably 
“wreck the delicately balanced 
grain structure”—the lower court 


transportation of its rightful place 
in the national transportation sys- 
tem. . 

The Supreme Court ruling af- 
firming this decision is in line 
with previous declarations by the 
court against rail discrimination 
against barge traffic. But it is the 
first time the principle has been 
applied to railroad joint through 
rates. 


IBM Forms New District 


Los Angeles — International 
Business Machines Corp. has set 
up a new marketing and service 
district in Southern California to 
serve the aircraft and missile in- 
dustries. It will be staffed with 
sales, systems, and engineering 
personnel, who will work out of 
offices in the outlying Los An- 


said such devices deprive “barge 


geles arca and Phoenix, Arizona. 
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Pan American for the Boeing 707. 


New pre cy pean 
Marietta, Ga.—Lockheed Aircraft Corp. will unveil early next 
month a new conveyor loading system able to handle five tons of 
cargo in less than 10 minutes. 
The new system, PW learned last week, was commissioned by 


It includes a new eliptical con- 


tainer of corrugated aluminum, designed to fit snugly against the 


sides of the plane. 


37 Ship Lines Protest 
Washington—Some 37 ship lines filed depositions last week 
asking a U.S. district court to block a current federal grand jury 
investigation of antitrust Shipping Act violations. 
The protests claimed that only the Federal Maritime Board, not 


the Justice Department, 
shipping practices. 


has jurisdiction over competitive ocean 


Not Good Enough 


Chicago—The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers rejected 
offers of 742¢/hr. pay boosts by the railroads last week. 


Terming the proposal ‘ 


‘not realistic,” 


Perry S. Heath, assistant 


grand chief engineer, at the same time threatened to break off 
contract negotiations unless the railroads were prepared to come 


up with a better offer. 


(Continued from page 1) 
the move. At least two of them, 
however, “reluctani /” went 
along with the new rates, with the 
rest expected to follow suit. 

A spokesman for U.S. Steel 
Supply called the price slash, 
which was retroactive to Jan. 11, 
an “attempt to be competitive in 
the St. Louis marketing area, 
where special deals have been 
going on for months.” 

Speculation grew, however, 
that the move might spread to 
some of the 13 other U.S. Steel 
Supply warehouses around the 
country. A spokesman for Joseph 
T. Ryerson & Sons, while admit- 
ting that “price cutting and spe- 
cial deals” had been going on 
here for some time, said that a 
similar situation existed in other 
areas such as Cincinnati, Buffalo, 
and Seattle. 

Asked about the possibility of 
price cuts in other areas, a U.S. 
Steel Supply official told Pur- 


Supplier Cuts Steel $5.40-$7.40/Ton 


CHASING WEEK: “This may not 
be the last reduction.” 

A sampling of some of the 
steel products involved in the re- 
ductions shows: 

@®Sheet—10-gage sheet, 
48x120, cut from $7.97 cwt to 
$7.69. 

@Structurals—8-in., 17-lb 
wide-flange beams reduced from 
$8.76 to $8.40 cwt. 

® Plates—%-in. thick, 60-in. 
wide plates now priced at $8.18 
cwt, compared to the old price of 
$8.45. 

®@ Round |-in. bars—latest cost 
on these is $8.10 cwt, a drop of 
27¢. All prices are fob St. Louis, 
and quoted without quantity ad- 
ditions. 

Another top level U.S. Steel 
Supply official indicated the cut 
was partly due to the fact that 
business now is “only about nor- 
mal” at a time when the mills are 
jammed up in a backlog of or- 
ders. 


(Continued from page 1) 
up to as high as 91% in the over 
$200,000 tax bracket. 

Eisenhower and Treasury Sec- 
retary Anderson would tax such 
sales at the higher rates for any 
personal depreciable property, 
which would include any equip- 
ment such as machinery, office 
machines, trucks, autos, etc. 
Fixed property, such as buildings 
and real estate, are not affected. 


A Swap 


In exchange for this new law, 
Anderson announced he would 
relax internal revenue service 
policies regarding the allowable 
rates of deprectation for tax pur- 
poses. 

Anderson grants that his reve- 
nue agents often refuse to allow 
businessmen to write off plant 
and equipment as fast as is war- 
ranted by modern business con- 
ditions. 

But if Congress complies, An- 
derson would instruct its field 
agents as a matter of policy to 
be more liberal in allowing tax- 
payers’ claims for deductions on 
amortization. The idea is to ac- 
tively encourage agents to rely 
less and dess on the deductions 
allowed in Bulletin F, the out- 


moded IRS guidebook, and allow 


U.S. Dangles Tax Bait in Front 
Of Industry—But Theres a Catch 


faster writeoffs to those who can 
make a good case for their claims. 

Anderson says he won't tell his 
agents to ease up now as long as 
the capital gains provision is in 
force. Otherwise he is afraid 
more liberal depreciation will 
simply lead to wider use of tie 
capital gains device. 

The capital gains provision as 
it now stands affects all business. 
But as a matter of course, it 
benefits principally rental auto 
companies such as Hertz and 
Avis, and taxi cab firms in dis- 
posing of their vehicles. 

Scrapping this provision would 
lead to much wider benefits to be 
shared by all business. 

Anderson cites faster obso- 
lescence and the rise of compe- 
tition from modern factories 
abroad as two reasons why U.S. 
businessmen should be granted 
greater latitude in depreciation 
writeoff. | 

The Democrats in control of 
Congress are not. likely to object 
to endimgithe capital gains. treat- 
ment on any broad policy 
grounds. But given this year’s 
short session, with the presiden- 
tial election dominating the 
Washington scene, the Adminis- 
tration’s request may simply get 
lost in the shuffle. 
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DoALL HY-SPIRAL TAPS with H.S. Steel 
mons thread are available in sizes from 

to Y2" diam., NC and NF threads; 
ja screw sizes No. 3 through No. 12, 
NC and NF threads. Your local DoALL store 
has them in stock, 


‘Here’s the 


ANGLE 


for better 
chip 
removal 


L Hy-Spiral Taps 


for deep blind holes and difficult materials 


It’s the new 52° spiral that makes the difference! And what a difference in the way 
it ejects chips from stringy alloys and ductile steels which clog and foul taps of 
conventional design . . . in the way it raises powder and granular chips from blind 
holes in die castings, etc. Exceptional results have been obtained on stainless steel, 
Monel, Inconel X and high-temperature alloys. 


The 52° spiral exerts a shearing action at the cutting face to produce clean, fine 
threads and true roundness. You can count upon: 


e Rapid chip ejection e Greater accuracy 
e Shear cutting e Less breakage 
e Non-clogging flutes 


Start cutting your costs right now with DoALL Hy-Spiral Taps. We invite you to 
try them on your toughest production problems. Call your local DoALL sales- 
service store today. 


The DéALL COmpeny. Des Plaines, lilinols 


This is a typical DoALL store. 
January 25, 1960 
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Would you spend pennies a year 


to protect a $40,000 


machine tool? 


C/R Way Wipers prevent scoring, abrasion= 


save costly hours of master mechanic maintenance 


The 36-inch vertical milling machine shown above 
costs more than $40,000 but it costs only pennies 
per year to protect its ways with C/R Way Wipers. 
And they pay for themselves many times over. One 
user, for example, has eliminated all way care and 
saved 1140 hours of master mechanic maintenance 
since installing C/R Way Wipers on 6 vertical mill- 
ing machines. And, after 4560 hours of operation 
per machine, ways show no signs of scoring or galling. 
You may be able to realize similar savings in re- 
duced downtime and maintenance in your own shop. 


" GHICAGO RAWHIDE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


SIRVENE DIVISION, 1299 ELSTON AVENUE * CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 
Offices in 55 principal cities. See your telephone book. 
In Canada: Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. of Canada, ltd., Brantford, Ontario 
Export Sales: Geon International Corp., Great Neck, New York 
c/R Propucts: C/R Shaft & End Face Seals « Sirvis-Conpor mechanical leather cups, 
packings, boots e C/R Non-metallic gears 


C/R Sirvene (synthetic rubber) Way Wipers are 
precision molded for accurate fit. They wipe ways 
clean of dirt, chips, fine abrasives, even water 
emulsions. They will not trap harmful materials, 
will not mark or smudge ways. They are easily 
installed on flat ways, side rails, 
angles, columns and hydraulic rams, 
and will save many times their 
original cost. 


For complete details write for our 
Bulletin WW-100. 


